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ABSTRACT 

This hearing on H.R. 5082, "The Telecommuting Act of 
1992," focuses on how the developing telecommunications 
infrastructure can provide major benefits to the environment, 
employers, and the daily life of working people, who now have the 
ability to telecommute to their office from some alternative work 
site located nearer to their home. It is noted that telecommuting 
hopes to take advantage of technology such as personal computers, 
modems, fax machines, fiber optics, videoconferencing, and private 
and public networks, to create remote satellite or tele-work centers 
away from the traditional work place. H.R. 5082 introduces a 
legislative proposal to create an office of telecommuting within the 
National Telecommunications and Information Agency. Witnesses for 
this hearing include: (1) Steny H. Hoyer, U.S. Representative from 
Maryland; (2) Carlene Bawden, General Services Administration (GSA) ; 
(3) Maxine Sterling, Coordinator for Telecommuting, GSA; (4) Charles 
M. Oliver, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Communications and 
Information, National Telecommunications and Inf ormati on 
Administration; (5) Charles E. Grantham, University of San Francisco; 
(6) John W. Dillon, Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company; (7) 
Marsha L. Fuller, Fuller Consulting Services; and (8) Edward Risse, 
Synergy Planning, Inc. Also included are materials submitted for the 
record: "Can Telecommunications Help Solve America's Transportation 
Problems?" (Arthur D. Little) and a statement by John S. Niles of 
Global Telematics. (ALF) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 29, 1992 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Energy and Commerce, 
Subcommittee on Telecommunications and Finance, 

Washington, DC 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a.m., in room 
2322, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Edward J. Markey 
(chairman) presiding. ^ 

Mr. Markey. Good morning, today we hold a hearing on H.R. 
5082, the bill introduced by our colleague, Mr. Tom McMillen, and 
we examine how our developing telecommunications infrastructure 
can provide major benefits to the environment, employers and the 
day-to-day life of working men and women. With the advancement 
of high-speed data transfers, fiber optics, compression technologies 
and other technologies, employees now have ^he ability to telecom- 
mute to their main office from some alternative work site closer to 
their home. Telecommuting is the use of electronic communications 
to replace or reduce the trip from home to the traditional work- 
place. With telecommuting and the establishment of tele-work cen- 
ters in areas surrounding urban centers, we will be moving work to 
people instead of moving people to work. 

It is an attractive alternative for employees who can work by 
way of computers by combining the use of information and commu- 
nications technologies with the concept of the flexible workplace. 
The reality of nightmare commutes, steep real estate prices and 
tougher air quality laws have m:re employers, including the Feder- 
al Government, looking into alternative work sites, such as tele- 
work centers. 

Beginning with the government's 'Tlexi-Place" program, both 
the government and the private sector have been finding many 
benefits from reducing the long commute many employees take to 
get to their jobs in urban areas. The benefits of telecommuting are 
many. Fewer cars are on the road, traffic congestion becomes light- 
er, less fossil fuel is consumed and the air becomes cleaner for 
those of us in the urban areas. 

In addition, employers gain more productive employees and a 
larger applicant pool from which to draw qualified applicants. An- 
other benefit is that this promotes rural economic development and 
at the same time jobs become more accessible to those with disabil- 
ities who, for one reason or another, cannot make the long com- 
mute into the city. 

Finally, in this era when family values are trumpeted by every 
politician, here is an idea that would increase the quality of life for 

(1) 
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those telecommuting by enabling workers to spend more time with 
their families and more productive time at work. 

Telecommuting, however, is not a new idea. The President of 
Bell Labs once commented that currently, the technology is in 
place for everyone to work out of their home or a tele-work center 
and never have to set foot in the main office. Unfortunately, the 
current dynamics of society would never let this happen. 

Consequently, we need to change the sociology of work as much 
as the technology of the workplace. This is why the McMillen bill, 
H.R. 5082 is a good start. It will permit government to demonstrate 
the viability of this concept and pave the way for private industry 
to embrace telecommuting. 

Today's advanced telecommunications infrastructure makes tele- 
commuting possible by providing technological capabilities from 
fax machines and computer modems to video conferencing. I look 
forward to the day when employees want cyberspace, not a parking 
space. Telecommuting is tangible evidence that telecommunications 
can truly improve— a little telecommunications subcommittee 
humor, Mr. Hoyer. We have to amuse ourselves in our jurisdiction. 
Telecommuting is tangible evidence that telecommunications can 
truly improve people's lives, making telecommuting and tele-work 
centers a win/win situation for the environment, employers, and 
most importantly, the day-to-day lifestyle of the employee. 

I commend the gentleman from Maryland, Mr. McMillen for pro- 
moting his legislation, bringing this issue before the subcommittee, 
and we will be working with him very closely in order to secure 
passage of the legislation. 

The time of the Chair has expired. We now turn to recognize the 
gentleman from New Jersey, the ranking minority member on the 
subcommittee, Mr. Rinaldo. 

Mr. Rinaldo. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
take this opportunity to commend you and certainly our colleague 
from Maryland, Mr. McMillen, for his leadership on this issue. Te- 
lecommuting holds the promise of offering an alternative to the 
traditional working lifestyle. Through the creation of remote work 
sites it may be possible for employees who work in crowded urban 
areas to avoid the long and tedious commutes to the office, and in- 
stead walk or even ride a bike to tele-work centers located 2 or 3 
miles down the road. 

Modern telecommunications make possible more productivity 
than ever before in the history of American business. Personal 
computers, modems, fax machines, fiber optics, video conferencing 
and private and public networks make possible a whole new gen- 
eration of interactive and instantaneous information transfers. Te- 
lecommuting hopes to take advantage of such technology to create, 
in effect, what I would like to term the Office of the Future by es- 
tablishing remote, satellite or tele-work centers which are capable 
of allowing employees to take care of business away from the tradi- 
tional workplace. 

Everyone is well aware of the difficulties associated with com- 
muting. Telecommuting offers employees relief from the traffic 
congestion, long commutes, parking problems and stressful life- 
styles. It also offers employers benefits and improved working 
morale, working conditions and productivity. Additionally, telecom- 
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muting offeis the benefit of less crowded urban areas, reduction in 
air pollution, lower fuel consumption and through less traffic, even 
greater highway safety. 

But the promises offered by telecommuting are not without any 
costs. Each tele-work center requires careful planning, organiza- 
tion, and location. Most importantly, the issue of funding for tele- 
work centers must be carefully considered, A clear business plan 
must be made as to the exact apportionment of costs between the 
Federal Grovemment, State governments and private industry. It 
will serve the interest of no one to start a project which must be 
abandoned halfway through completion due to lack of careful plan- 
ning and financing considerations. 

And for this reason, the legislative propnosal in the McMillen bill 
to create an office of telecommuting within the National Telecom- 
munications and Information Agency is a good first step. 

Telecommuting offers great possibilities. If the obstacles which 
could be encountered are overcome, and I feel confident that they 
can be, it presents a very realistic way to improve working life- 
styles for individuals, productivity for business, and environmental 
concerns for industry. 

Once again, Mr, Chairman, I commend you for holding this hear- 
ing, I look forward to the testimony of our distinguished first wit- 
ness, Mr. Hoyer, and the other witnesses, and yield back the bal- 
ance of my time, 

Mr. Markey, The gentleman's time has expired. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland, Mr. McMillen, 

Mr. McMillen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding these 
hearings. I certainly appreciate Mr, Rinaldo's comments as well, 
and on this very, very important issue of telecommuting I am glad 
that my colleague from Maryland could be here, who has also been 
very, very involved in this issue and has shown great leadership in 
securing an appropriation for $5 million for up to six centers. 

Both Steny and I, due to redistricting, have become more sensi- 
tive to the economic possibilities of rural America, 

Mr, Hoyer. They are limitless. 

Mr. McMillen. We certainly think that telecommuting can fit 
into that future, 

I also would like to add a note on Congressman Hoyer's testimo- 
ny because telecommuting makes good economic sense. The rent is 
cheaper, the labor is cheaper and there is great possibilities for de- 
volving these kinds of centers across the United States, and cer- 
tainly Washington, D,C, wth so much Federal employment, is a 
perfect place to start, 

I became very interested in this issue really about a year or so 
ago when I actually sat down and read the President's national 
energy strategy and in the President's national energy strategy 
they pointed out the need for telecommuting and their desire to get 
about $92 million directed towards telecommuting for the future, so 
I think we have seen great advances in a relatively short period of 
time in this area. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a statement I would like to include in the 
record, but let me just summarize. Telecommuting has long been 
portrayed as the way of the future, which it is. What is becoming 
increasingly apparent however is that the future is here. Telecom- 
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muting is more than an interesting idea. It has become an inevita- 
ble necessity in certain areas of the country. 

While a central focus has been to address the problems of urban 
congestion, it also holds great potential for the economic resur- 
gence of rural America. Basically telecommuting relies upon two 
approaches, working out of the home, or the satellite offices. Both 
of these approaches rely on computer modems, fax machines, tele- 
phones and other technologies to tie the employee into the central 
place of work. 

I think as we see advances in fiber optics, we will also have the 
ability to use two-way video as a way of enhancing these centers 
and making them more productive. A recent study by Arthur D. 
Little estimates that a reasonable level of telecomTi^unications sub- 
stitution in this country of 10 to 20 percent would lead to an 
annual savings of $23 billion, including productivity savings of 
$17.8 billion, an energy savings of $3.7 biJlion, pollution savings of 
$1.2 billion and infrastructure savings of $o million. 

Again, it makes good economic sense. Another study by a task 
force of government agencies in Virginia estimated that for 1988 
levels, by removing 1 percent of the commuters from the roads the 
State would save $580 million in construction and maintenance 
cost. This did not include savings in fuel consumption, decline in 
air pollution or other intangible benefits. 

I am glad to see, as I said before, the administration moving for- 
ward in its national energy strategy as I referenced earlier. The 
legislation that I produced earlier this year, H.R. 5082, was an 
effort to try to create an office of telecommuting in the National 
Telecommunication and Information Administration. It will pro- 
vide for funding for five cell work centers in the greater Washing- 
ton, D.C. area. ! envisioned this office as sort of an information 
clearinghouse for telecommuting for the future as a central place 
where States and local government go to, and private firms, to 
learn what is happening in this area. 

The telecommuting centers were designed to augment and repli- 
cate what GSA and 0PM are currently developing in Hagerstown, 
Md., setting up these satellite centers so that Federal workers can 
work outside of the District of CJolumbia. 

Let me just say, Mr. Chairman, that I am certainly a tremendous 
advocate of this. I think it does have great potential, as I said earli- 
er, and I certainly want to again thank you for holding these hear- 
ings. I would also like to acknowledge John Dillon, who is here 
from C&P Telephone who lives on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
so he has an appreciation of the need to bring economic develop- 
ment to the shore. He also has the ^reat advantage of telecommut- 
ing. 

Again, thank you and thank Mr. Hoyer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Markey. The gentleman's time has expired. The gentleman 
from Alabama seeks recognition. , 

Mr. Harris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don't have an official 
statement other than just to welcome our witnesses. We look for- 
ward to hearing from Steny Hoyer and this is an exciting concept 
and I look forward to hearing the witnesses testify about it. 
Anyone that has to drive in in the mornings realizes that certainly 
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we need to be looking for other options and alternatives to 2 and 3 
hour commutes. 
So I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Markey. No other members seeking recognition, we will now 
turn to our first witness, the Chairman of the Democratic Caucus, 
the gentleman from Maryland, longstanding articulate spokesman 
for rural America, you are here to testify on behalf of telecommut- 
ing, and we welcome you and whenever you feel comfortable, 
please proceed. 

[The text of H.R. 5082 follows:] 
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To promote the use of telecommuting. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
May 6, 1992 

Mr. McMiLLEK of Maryland introduced the following bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on Energy and Commerce 



A BILL 

To promote the use of telecommuting. 

1 Be it enacted by i{te Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the ^'Telecommuting Act 

5 of 1992". 

6 SEC. 2. OFFICE OF TELECOMMmXNG. 

7 (a) Establishment, — There is established in the 

8 National Telecommunications and Information Adminis- 

9 tration an Office of Telecommuting (hereinafter referred 

10 to as '*the Office'^. 

1 1 (b) Functions op the Office— The functions of 

12 tlie Office shall include— 



1 (1) acting as a clearinghouse for information on 

2 telecommuting acti\ities and techniques; 

3 (2) promoting the development of 

4 telecommuting technologies, techniques, and proce- 

5 dures; 

6 (3) promoting the adoption by employers of the 

7 use of telecommuting; and 

8 (4) such other functions as the Secretary of 

9 Commerce may assign. 

10 SEC. 3. FEDERAL TEI^COMMUTING SATELIJmE CENTE^^ 

1 1 (a) Authorization. — There are authorized to be ap- 

12 propriated $5,000,000 for fiscal year 1993 to permit the 

13 National Telecommunications and Information Adminis- 

14 tration in conjunction with other relevant Federal agen- 

15 cies, to make grants in accordance with this section to es- 

16 tablish telecommuting centers. 

17 (b) Eligible Projects. — Funds provided by grant 
iS under this section shall be used to establish at least 5 sat- 

19 ellite teleconrnauting offices for the use of employees of 

20 agencies located in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan 

21 and surrounding areas. Such satellite offices shall — 

22 (1) not be within 20 miles of the District of Co- 

23 lumbia, but no farther than 200 miles; 
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1 (2) involve the active participation, through 

2 contribution of equipment, of the agencies whose 

3 employees vAW use the satellite offices; and 

4 (3) permit the lease of any excess capacity to 

5 private persons. 

6 (c) Selection Preference. — In selecting propos- 

7 als for funding under this section, the Director of the Na- 

8 tional Telecommunications and Information Administra- 

9 tion shall give preference to — 

10 (1) sites at which telecommuting satellite offices 

1 1 are already in development on the date of enactment 

12 of this Act; and 

13 (2) sites located in underdeveloped, rural, or 

14 areas of high uneinplojinent. 

15 (d) Matching Requirements. — The Administra- 

16 tion shall establish matching requirements for State or 

17 local authorities or organizations, based upon ability to 

18 contribute. Such requirements shall permit in-kind con- 

19 tributions, such as job training or donation of facilities. 

O 
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STATEMENT OF HON. STENY H. HOYER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 
Mr. HoYER. As an aside, before I start, in my new district, 
though some of it likes to think of itself as rural, when you look at 
the highways every morning, it is also a suburban commuting com- 
munity, a little further outside the Washington area that I now 
represent, but close enough to have thousands of people on the 
road. And I want to thank you. Chairman Markey and the ranking 
member, Mr. Rinaldo, and certainly my good friend and colleague 
from Maryland, Tom McMillen, who has been a leader on this 
issue and my good friend, Claude Hrrris for allowing me this op- 
portunity to testify this morning. 

As this subcommittee is very well aware and has articulated very 
well, the Treasury, Postal Service and the General Government 
Subcommittee on Appropriations has included funds for the Gener- 
al Services Administration to move forward on up to six Flexi- 
Place Work tele-commuting centers. 

These are essentially demonstration centers to explore the feasi- 
bility of this concept. H.R. 5082 introduced by Tom McMillen, is an 
important and critical step in moving this idea a step further. This 
legislation would create, as Congressman McMillen has said, an 
office of telecommuting within the National Telecommunications 
and Information Administration. In addition, it would authorize $5 
million for at least five telecommunicating centers in the area sur- 
rounding Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Rinaldo, this program allows us to do more 
than talk about family values. Each cne of you has said something 
about that in your statements. It allows us to do something to actu- 
ally help families. Every day thousands of vehicles in my district 
and in yours clog roadways around our regions. That means wasted 
time, increased air pollution and time away from the home. 

And in this age of technology, much of this congestion is clearly 
unnecessary. Today workers who are in jobs that require signifi- 
cant amounts of computing and telephone work could just as well, 
and in fact in many respects better be served at the sites closer to 
their homes. Work schedules could be modified so that for a certain 
part of the week they could, if required, report to a downtown 
office for meetings or other work requirements. But with telecon- 
ferencing capabilities, even these meetings may be able to be held 
without actual on-site presence required. 

This means that work sites would be closer to where employees 
actually live. These sites could be linked through telephones, com- 
puter lines and teleconferencing capabilities, which this subcom- 
mittee is in the process of developing and making sure that Amer- 
ica focuses on it and that it be given a legislative framework within 
which technology can be developed and utilized to the best extent 
possible. 

Very simply, if employees are spending less time on the road, 
they are spending more time with their families and the region 
will be enjoying cleaner air as well. One of the reasons that the 
Treasury Subcommittee appropriated funds for this program this 
year is that we fully expect that these centers will save the govern- 
ment money as well. As you know, acquiring space downtown, 
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either owned or leased, results in premium cost to the General 
Services Administration. If smaller centers could be located outside 
the immediate region, then GSA will presumably enjoy lower rates 
for space. Those savings are hoped to more than offset the cost of 
equipping and operating these centers. 

I think we are playing a positive, but not necessarily a very 
costly role in the development of these centers. Today you will hear 
from many of the experts in this field. Ms. Marsha Fuller has been 
doing outstanding work in this area and has been hard at work at 
GSA and the Office of Personnel Management to establish a pilot 
program in western Maryland, as Congressman McMillen has sug- 
gested. 

I look forward to reviewing their testimony and benefiting from 
their expertise. As a matter of fact, should I return, as I hope to, 
with the retirement of Ed Roybal, I will be chairing the Treasury 
Postal Committee which oversees GSA. We look forward to work- 
ing very closely, Mr. Chairman, with you and the members of your 
committee on a further focus on this exciting development. 

I would only have one suggestion that the subcommittee might 
want to consider. If the program is going to work, it needs to have 
continuity. H.R. 5082 creates an office in the Department of Com- 
merce. Now, I haven't had the opportunity of discussing this with 
Congressman McMillen extensively. Current expertise, however, 
exists within 0PM and GSA, and they are working on this right 
now, and funds will exist for a demonstration program in GSA that 
could provide important information for additional efforts, such as 
the five centers that are provided for in this bill. 

I would respectfully suggest that you consider the possibility that 
it may make more sense to place this Agency within GSA rather 
than Commerce. I don't feel strongly about that but it is something 
that I think you might want to focus on as you consider and mark 
up this bill. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me again commend the hard work of 
Congressman McMillen. He has worked long and hard on this issue 
and continues to explore ways in which we could improve the qual- 
ity of life for our Federal workers and their families, and although 
we are focused today on Federal workers, this obviously is a dem- 
onstration program that h^ ramifications throughout the work 
force, and therefore is not at all limited. 

It just so happens the Federal workplace is a large workplace 
where experimentation and demonstration programs are very feasi- 
ble, but obviously have application very broadly throughout our so- 
ciety. It is a task we must be about if we are to recruit and retain 
quality people to perform the many critical tasks of government 
and the private sector. 

Again, I want to thank you for your time and attention, and I 
look forward to working with you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. McMillen, 
Mr. Rinaldo and others. 

Mr. Markey. The gentleman's time has expired. The gentleman 
from New Jersey, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Rinaldo. No, I have no questions. I want to commend the 
gentleman for a very fine statement. 

Mr. Markey. The gentleman from California. 

Mr. MooRHEAD. Great staten*ent. 
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Mr. HoYER. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. MooRrfEAD. We didn't realize you were going to be chairman 
of that subcommittee. So in reference to your point in your state- 
ment about expertise being in GSA and 0PM, I think that is very 
true in terms of the development of these Federal centers. 

One of the reasons why we wanted to make it a little bit larger 
clearinghouse and office in NTIA was the prospect of developing 
the private sector side of it. What I always envisioned was that 
when we set these up and get our phone companies and others put- 
ting fiber optics into a two-way video and all that, you have all the 
advantages of being in Washington without being there or any- 
where else. 

They may be used as magnets to create sort of appendages of pri- 
vate sector telecommuting centers next to really playing off the 
same fiber optic, if you will. So what you end up doing is kind of 
like the anchor in a shopping center, if you will. 

So that is one of the reasons why there may be kind of a way to 
do both, if you will. The only question I really ask is that, in your 
legislation, which I think is a very, very important step forward, 
how do you envision this being done in parts of Maryland or in 
southern Maryland or wherever? 

I mean, would you envision this be done in conjunction with com- 
munity colleges or anything like that? 

Mr. HoYER. Yes, I think it could be done in a number of ways. 
For instance, from my particular area of Maryland and of the 
Washington metropolitan area, Charles County Community College 
has been talking about doing something like this for some period of 
time. 

I think, having talked to the local officials down there, they 
might be interested in, in effect, matching some funds that may be 
put up pursuant to this appropriation and pursuant to your legisla- 
tion. So that they could have not only a Federal interface but, as 
the chairman indicated, a private sector interface as well working 
through the community college. 

I perceive this as being sort of a partnership with the local gov- 
ernments who are very concerned about the commuting on their 
highways and they want to try to centralize the ability of the 
people who already live there to stay there. So from that perspec- 
tive, I think in southern Maryland you are going to see a joint 
local/State cooperation with this Federal effort to develop this 
idea. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. When you work on your legislation, I think what 
we have tried to do in our legislation is create that match, that 
partnership between the local government and State government 
and the Federal Government. So I think that is the way this thing 
could really get off the ground. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. HoYER. Thank you. 

Mr. Markey. The gentleman's time has expired. The gentleman 
from Alabama, Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Harris. Steny, do you also see the possibility of maybe busi- 
ness incubators working in conjunction with the objectives that you 
have in your legislation? Are you familiar with 

Mr. HoYER. The concept 
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Mr. Harris. I know they have some. 

Mr HoYER. I have some slight knowledge of mcubators but 

Mr Harris. It is where a small business started. It is— they are 
all in the same building and use common equipment and rtjust 
helps them get started and that is also something that may be— - 
Mr HoYER. Claude, in respect to that question, my answer to 
Tom was, you have the business community, for instance, ot 
Charles County is very interested in participating. 

One of the things that they are doing is working very closely 
with the Chamber of Commerce and small businesses with respect 
to joint use, which is what you are talking about, of technology 
that no individual business, perhaps because of size, could aflord 
but could jointly utilize in a telecommunicating center and a tele- 
commuting center. . „f „ u„;iri 
Charles County, for instance, right now has a concept ot a build- 
ing on site that they want to spend $5 to $7 million of which a por- 
tion would be the Federal, a portion might even be private sector 
contributions, and then the local match. ^ „ • „ „K«„f <eo r; 

As a matter of fact. Charles County is now talking about $/.5 
million as a share they are willing to participate in. But 1 think 
you are correct in the concept that this is government, private 
sector, small business utilization of technology that they couldn t 
afford individually. So I think the answer is yes. 
Mr. Harris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Markey. Thank you. Thank you very much. 
Mr. HoYER. Mr. Chairman, thank you. You do good work. 
Mr. Markey. You gave excellent testimony. Thanks, I appreciate 

'* Our first panel, then, will consist of Mr. Charles M. Oliver, 
Senior Policy Advisor to the Assistant Secretery for Communica- 
tions and Information from the Department of Commerce, and Dr. 
Carlene Bawden, who is the Associate Administrator for Adminis- 
tration from the General Services Administration. 

If they would both please come up and sit behind their place 
cards. We welcome you both, and Dr. Bawden. 
Ms Bawden. Yes, Bawden. , 
Mr. Markey. Dr. Bawden, if we could begin with you and would 
ask each of you and all subsequent witnesses if you could keep 
your opening statements to 5 minutes, and that will then allow us 
to get into a question and answer period fairly quickly for each one 

°^Wewm begin with you. Doctor, and if you ^^o^l^.^^^^^^^Jl^^^!?]?^? 
phone a little bit closer to you, whenever you feel comfortable, 

please begin. 
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STATEMENTS OF CARLENE BAWDEN, ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, ACCOMPANIED BY 
MAXINE STERLING, COORDINATOR FOR TELECOMMUTING; 
AND CHARLES M. OLIVER, SENIOR POLICY ADVISOR, OFFICE 
OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR COMMUNICATIONS AND 
INFORMATION, NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND INFOR- 
MATION ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Ms. Bawden. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and members o. the 
subcommittee. The General Services Administration apf^r-eciates 
the opportunity to testify regarding telecommuting in the Fie^eral 
workplace. I am Carlene Bawden, the Associate Administrator for 
Administration. I am accompanied this morning by Maxine Ster- 
ling, the GSA Coordinator for Telecommuting, and Donald Page, 
Branch Chief for the Office of Information Resources Management, 
and to my extreme right is Marty Barrack, who is the Information 
Resource Management Policy Analyst. 

Unfortunately, Administrator Austin could not be with us today 
because of a prior commitment. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that based on discussions between the 
subcommittee staff and GSA staff, my presentation will focus on 
GSA's experiences with telecommuting, and as well as the 13 other 
Federal agencies who are participating. 

Certainly, we commend you and members of the subcommittee 
for holding the hearings on implementing telecommuting work cen- 
ters. GSA shares your concern and your interest in bringing about 
an effective program to help alleviate the problems associated with 
the modern commute. While such a program has potential benefits, 
in my testimony I will explain how telecommuting, and why GS A's 
participation in telecommunicating, does not need or require addi- 
tional legislation. 

The need for alternative or a flexible workplace arrangement has 
been precipitated by advances in telecommunications capabilities, 
by air pollution, by traffic problems, and social changes, including 
the need to address family issues. We at GSA and some 13 other 
agencies, have responded to these conditions by implementing, at 
the direction of the President's Council on Management Improve- 
ment what we call the Federal Flexible Workplace Project whirh 
encompasses a broad range of flexible working arrangements, gen 
erally referred to as telecommuting. 

And Telecommuting has two different components. First, it i? 
work-at-home arrangement which we have considerable expern rx.. 
with. The second is interagency satellite work centers. The w.^^\ 
home program allows the Federal employee to stay at homv. a . .i' 
the interagency satellite work centers would centralize emp'oyec 
from multiple agencies at a remote location away from their per- 
manent duty stations and closer to their homes. 

Federal workers most suitable for telecommuting are v/orkers 
whose duties are similar to other workers in the service sector of 
our economy. This includes government, education, medicine, re- 
search and other industries characterized by service delivery 
rather than by production. 

Workers in the service sector are considered "information c 
knowledge workers," those who collect, process or disseminate m- 
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formation or knowledge. In large part, through technological ad- 
vances, information workers can perform the v/ork virtually any- 
^vhere — in the home, at satellite offices or other remote locations. 

In 1989, GSA, working under the auspices of the President's 
Council on Management Improvement, was tasked with imple- 
menting pilot telecommuting projects, A task force of Federal agen- 
cies, headed by GSA and the Office of Personnel Management, con- 
ducted a comprehensive study of flexible workplace programs in 
the private sector and State and local governments. 

The group reviewed Federal laws and regulations that might in- 
hibit the use of flexible workplace arrangeioients by Federal agen- 
cies. In January of 1990 the task force issued "Guidelines for Pilot 
Flexible Workplace Arrangements," and in March 1991, the Feder- 
al Personnel Manual Letter 368 was published to further assist 
agencies in their participation in the Federal workplace experi- 
ence. Both GSA and 0PM also developed recommendations to help 
Federal agencies participating in the pilot telecommuting program, 
to assist them in developing programs that ensure high productivi- 
ty in these off site settings. So we have considerable leadership and 
participation by Federal agencies. 

Participation in the program is voluntary. Within each Federal 
agency, managers decide if a position is suitable for telecommuting. 
A Federal employee is not required to participate in the telecom- 
muting program. Telecommuting does not replace the traditional 
office setting — the permanent duty station remains the employee's 
primary office under the pilot program we have conducted. Partici- 
pants are still required to spend some time working in the tradi- 
tional office location. 

Currently the work-at-home pilot project is under way. Over 800 
Federal employees nationwide, representing more than a dozen 
agencies, are participating in the work-at-home pilot. The PCMI 
interagency task group that has been monitoring the project is cur- 
rently comoleting its final evaluation report and recommendations. 
We expect the results to be available within the next 2 to 3 

months j i • 

While the work-at-home program has been established, there is 
no federally directed pilot for interagency satellite work centers at 
this time. Local officials in Hagerstown, Md. and Winchester, Va. 
have proposed establishing an interagency satellite work center 
which would include Federal employees who currently commute 2 
hours or more each day or each way on a daily basis between their 
homes and between — and Washington. 

Both communities have organized a intergovernmental steering 
group that envisions establishing a cooperative venture comprised 
of Federal, State, and local government agencies. Under this pro- 
gram, managers from several levels of government could share re- 
sources and reduce the cost of administration for all participants. 
GSA and 0PM have coordinated Federal support for this project, 
again under the auspices of PCMI, the President's Council on Man- 
agement Improvement. 

The interagency satellite work center is a promising new con- 
cept, we recognize — particularly when compared to existing home- 
based programs. It is hoped, that administrative costs for interagen- 
cy satellite work centers would be lower due to shared space, equip- 
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ment and services. This would be advantageous by attracting the 
interest of Federal managers who have previously shown limited 
support for the work-at-home arrangement because of the cost and 
productivity concerns. The interagency satellite centers appear 
more analogous to traditional offices thereby enhancing the percep- 
tion that employees would be more productive. Again, we are deal- 
ing with perception here. . ^ ^ 
Interagency satellite work centers can only succeed with strong 
interagency support and I would underscore strong, interagency 
sui^port. Participating agencies would have to share in the admmis- 

trative cost. , ^ . i i • i j 

We do not believe that there is a need for special legislation de- 
signed to set up satellite work centers. I emphasize that Federal 
agencies already have the necessary legal authority and guidelmes 
to establish the centers along the lines that we are looking at. Al- 
though establishing interagency satellite centers as alternate work 
sites designed specifically for telecommuters is a new concept, the 
satellite center, as an extension of a headquarter or field ottice, is 

not a new concept. . ... ^ i . x 

When the flexible workplace project was initiated, mteragency 
satellite work centers were envisioned as part of the overall pilot 
test and incorporated into the national guidelines. It follows that 
the establishment of interagency satellite work centers as alternate 
worksites can build on the experiences gained from the pilot initia- 
tive currently in progress. GSA's role in setting up interagency sat- 
ellite work centers would be twofold. First, to provide office space, 
and second, to fulfill telecommunication and computer services re- 
quirements. GSA is prepared to act upon requests for space trom 
authorizing agencies participating in telecommuting, and UbA can 
provide office space in the traditional way that we have always 
served our Federal clients by offering space in federally owned 
property or leasing in the commercial market. 

Providing telecommunications and ADP services is another im- 
portant way that GSA can support telecommuting. Telecommunica- 
tions is an enabling technology that facilitates telecommuting pro- 
grams, it is important to realize that some employees participat- 
ing 

Mr. McMiLLEN [presiding]. Your time has expired. Close up in a 
minute. , , 

Ms Bawden. Let me just make the point that employees partio 
pating in telecommuting do not always require sophisticated coTr»- 
puters and telecommunications systems. Some employees only nei-d 
pen, paper, and telephone. ^ x x 

Sorry for running over my time, Mr. Chairman. I will stop there. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Bawden follows:] 

Statement of Dr. CARLEhre Bawden, Associate Administrator for 
Administration, General Services Administration 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee. The General 
Services Administration (GSA) appreciates this opportunity to testify regarding tele- 
commuting in the Federal workplace. My name is Dr. Carlene Bawden. I am the 
Associate Administrator for Administration at the General Services Administratiou. 
I am accompanied today by Maxine Sterling, the GSA Coordinator for Telecom uut- 
ing and Donald Page who is a Branch Chief for the Office of Information "esoiycc^ 
Management Policy. Unfortunately, Administrator Richard Austin could not b-. 
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here today due to a prior commitment. Based on discussions between the subcom- 
mittee's staff and GSA's staff, my presentation will fc»cus on GSA's experiences with 
telecommuting. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to commend you and other members of the subcom- 
mittee for holding this hearing on the implementation of telecommuting work cen- 
ters. GSA shares your concern and interest in the implementation of an effective 
program to help alleviate problems associated with the modern commute. While 
such a program has potential benefits, special legislation to set up telecommuting 
programs is not needed. In my testimony, I will explain how telecommuting works 
and why GSA's participation in telecommuting does not require additional legisla- 
tion. 

The need for alternative or flexible workplace arrangements has been precipitat- 
ed by advances in telecommunications capabilities, air pollution, traffic problems 
and social changes including the need to address family issues. GSA and other Fed- 
eral agencies have responded to these conditions by implementing, at the direction 
of the President's Council on Management Improvement (PCMI), the Federal Flexi- 
ble Workplace Project which encompasses a broad range of flexible working ar- 
rangements generally referred to as telecommuting. Telecommuting has two differ- 
ent components: 

Work at home arrangements and interagency satellite work centers. The work at 
home program allows a Federal employee to work at home, while interagency satel- 
lite work centers would centralize employees from multiple agencies at a remote lo- 
cation away from their permanent duty stations and closer to their homes. 

Federal workers most suitable for telecommuting are workers whose duties are 
similar to other workers in the service sector of our economy. The service sector 
includes government, education, medicine, research and other industries character- 
ized by service delivery rather than production. Many workers in the ser%'ice sector 
are considered "information or knowledge workers" who collect, process, or dissemi- 
nate information or knowledge. Due in large part to technological advan.^es, infor- 
mation workers can perform their work virtually anywhere — in the home, at satel- 
lite offices or other remote locations. 

In 1989, GSA, under the auspices of the President's Council on Management Im- 
provement (PCMI), was tasked with implementing pilot telecommuting projects. A 
task force of Federal agencies, headed by GSA and the Office of Personnel manage- 
ment (0PM), conducted a comprehensive study of flexible workplace programs in 
private organizations, and State and local governments. The group reviewed Federal 
laws and regulations that might inhibit the use of flexible workplace arrangements 
by Federal agencies. In January 1990, the task force issued "Guidelines for Pilot 
Flexible Workplace Arrangements", and in March 1991, Federal Personnel manual 
Letter 368 (FPM Letter 368) was published to further assist agencies in their partici- 
pation in the Federal Flexible workplace Project. GSA and 0PM also developed rec- 
ommendations to help Federal agencies with the pilot telecommuting program and 
to assist them in developing programs that ensure high productivity in these offsite 
settings. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to briefly discuss how service workers in 
the Federal Government are participating in telecommuting programs end how 
these programs work. Participation in this program is on a voluntary basis. Within 
each Federal agency, managers decide if a position is suitable for telecommuting. 
However, managers cannot require a Federal employee to participate in a telecom- 
muting program. Telecommuting does not replace the traditional office setting — the 
pernianent duty station remain? the employee's primary office. Participants are still 
required to spend some time working in the traditional office location. 

Currently, the work at home pilot project is underway. Over 800 Federal employ- 
ees nationwide, representing more than a dozen agencies, are participating in the 
work at home pilot project. The PCMI interagency task group that has been moni- 
toring this project is currently completing its final evaluation report and recommen- 
dations. We expect the report to be issued by OPM within the next few months. 

While the work at home program has beer, established, there is no federally di- 
rected pilot program for interagency satellite work centers at this time. Local offi- 
cials in Hagerstown, Md. and Winchester, Virginia have proposed establishing an 
interagency satellite work center which would include Federal employees who cur- 
rently commute 2 hours or more each way on a daily basis between their homes in 
Hagerstown or Winchester, and their offices in Washington, DC. Both communities 
have organized an intergovernmental steering group that envisions establishing a 
cooperative venture comprised of Federal, State and locd government agencies. 
Under this program, managers from several levels of government could share re- 
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sources and reduce the cost of administration for all participants. GSA has coordi- 
nated Federal support on this project under the PCMI's auspices. 

The interagency satellite work center is a promising new concept compared to ex- 
isting home based programs. It is hoped that administrative costs for interagency 
satellite work centers would be lower due to shared space, equipment, and services. 
This would be especially advantageous by attracting the interest of Federal Manag- 
ers who have previously shown limited support for work at home arrsmgements be- 
cause of cost and productivity concerns. Furthermore, interagency satellite work 
centers are more analogous to the traditional office thereby, enhancing the percep- 
tion that employees will be more productive. Interagency satellite work centers can 
only succeed with such strong interagency support. Furthermore, participating 
agencies must share in bearin/ administrative costs. 

Nonetheless, we do not hp Aewe there is a need for special legislation designed to 
set up interagency satellite work centers. Federal agencies already have the neces- 
sary legal authority ar.d guidelines to establish these centers. Although establishing 
interagency satellite work centers, as alternate worksites designed specifically for 
telecommuters is a new concept; the satellite center, as an extension of ?. headquar- 
ters or field ofiice, is not a new concept. When the Flexible Workplace Project was 
initiated, interagency satelUte work centers were envisioned as part of the overall 
pilot test and incorporated itito the national guideUnes. It follows that the establish- 
ment of interagency satellite work centers as alternate worksites can build on the 
experience gained from the pilot initiative currently in progress. 

GSA's role in setting up interagency satellite work centers would bo two-fold, to 
provide office space and to fulfill telecommunications and computer services re* 
quirements. GSA is prepared to act upon requests for space from authorizing agen- 
cies participating in telecommuting. However, we note that section 3(bX3) does not 
provide guidance on how to im.plement "lease of excess space" which would not 
appear to be consistent with GSA policy concerning management and disposal of 
Federal excess real property. If this section refers to the leasing of excess space, it is 
not GSA's policy to acquire space in excess of the needs of Federal agencies. GSA 
can provide office space in the traditional ways that we have always served our Fed- 
eral clients by offering space in federally owned property or leasing in the commer- 
cial market. 

Providing telecommunications and ADP services is another important way that 
GSA can support telecommuting. Telecommunications is an enabling technology 
that facilitates telecommuting programs, but it is important to realize that some 
employees participating in telecommuting will not require sophisticated telecom- 
munications equipment or se^\^ces. GSA can equip those work at home or inter- 
agency satellite center workers that do require more elaborate telecommunications 
and computer services and equipment. 

GSA's Information Resources Management Service (IRMS) is responsible for pro- 
viding state-of-the-art telecommunications and computer equipment and services to 
the Federal community. Such equipment and services include digital central offices, 
digital systems, local area networks and integrated services digital networks, 
making remote data and voice communications possible. Services such as facsimile, 
teleconferencing, automatic call distribution, video conferencing, electronic and 
voice mail are available, allowing the remote exchange of all forms of information. 
This is done through GSA's Federal Telecommunications System 2000 (FTS 2000), 
and our local service telecommunications systents, which provide services in almost 
300 cities nationwide. Telecommunications will not be a limiting factor on telecom- 
muting as the services required to support this program are available across the 
country. 

In summary, GSA shares the committee's interest in the concept of telecommut- 
ing and is committed to working on an interagency basis to establish interagency 
satellite work centers for interested Federal agencies. It is our view that the provi- 
sions in H.R. 5082 are not necessary for accomplishing successful telecommuting 
programs. GSA sees telecommuting as a human resources initiative that relies 
strongly on services provided by GSA. It is not a program that can advance telecom- 
munications technologies. In fact, the technology currently available can address 
the needs of many telecommuting employees. GSA appreciates Congress interest 
and support for telecommuting. However, H,R. 5082 is not necessary for accomplish- 
ing our shared objectives. Therefore, we oppose H.R. 5082. 

Mr. Chairman, GSA looks forward to continuing to work with the subcommittee 
in exploring the development of these various flexible workplace programs at the 
lowest cost to the American taxpayer. I would be happy to answer any questions 
you or other members of the subcommittee may have. 
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Mr. McMiLLEN. We are going to recess for 5 or 10 minutes. We 
have a vote. We will be right back and we will resume the hearing 
then. 

[Brief recess.] 

Mr. McMiLLEN. We will reconvene the hearing and now move to 
Mr. Oliver, who is right there, Senior Policy Advisor at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES M. OLIVER 
Mr. OuvER. Thank you for the opportunity to testify on the Tele- 
commuting Act of 1992. Mr. Chairman, NTIA is a strong supporter 
of telecommuting but we believe that telecommuting should be 
available to all Americans, not just to government employees with 
access to special campuses. As we use the term telecommuting, it 
can include work from satellite offices, but it also includes the 
growing contingent of self-employed persons who produce products 
and sei-vices for distant organizations, governments and companies 
that increasingly rely on outsourcing for needs that formerly were 
met internally. According to one recent study, at least 35 million 
self-employed Americans are already working out of their homes. 

Telecommuting also includes mobile workers with cellular 
phones and telecommunicating lap-top commuters. Telecommuting 
can provide many benefits for the telecommuters, the telecom- 
muter's employer or customers, and for society at large. Today 
those benefits are accessible only to certain kinds of workers in 
specific situations, such as keypunch operators or claims processors 
for insurance companies who can use remote computer terniinals 
to transfer text and data, but many jobs require f^.ce-to-face inter- 
actions or rapid transfer of high quality pictures, like MRI images 
for health care providers. Video phones and high definition fax ma- 
chines could meet those needs but those kinds of technologies don't 
work well on our existing telecommunications network. 

At NTIA we believe that the best way for telecommunications 
policy makers to support telecommuting is to facilitate the develop- 
ment of an advanc^ affordable telecommunications infrastructure 
that is accessible to all American homes and businesses. 

The companies that operate that infrastructure should also be 
motivated to respond in a flexible way to customer needs expressed 
in the marketplace. NTIA has pursued that agenda in a variety of 
forums. We believe that the best way to achieve an advanced af- 
fordable infrastructure is to eliminate unnecessary regulation 
while promoting competition. 

Private industry is much better equipped than government to 
assess and anticipatf^ i^emand in the telecommunications market- 
place from consumers and from businesses. In many cases, service 
providers that are eager to address those needs have been restrict- 
ed from acting either by unnecessary government regulations or by 
barriers imposed by monopoly service providers. Government 
should remove restrictions on competitive entry, whether those re- 
strictions have been imposed by government or by private monopo- 
lies. 

In many cases, deregulation alone will suffice. Other situations 
may require carefully targeted intervention by government to 
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remove artificial barriers to entry. Jn both cases, the objective 
should be to liberate the private sector to do what it does best, re- 
spond to customer demand. 

I turn now to H.R. 5082 proposed Telecommuting Act of 1992. 
Under the plan envisioned in this bill, agency employees would ap- 
parently log in at satellite work centers with telecommunications 
links to agency headquarters. This kind of application is possible 
but NTIA believes that telecommuting should be able to take place 
from workers' homes throughout America, not merely from desig- 
nated work centers in the Washington D.C. Area. 

The best way to reach that goal is to adopt policies that allow 
private service providers to build an advanced affordable telecom- 
munications infrastructure that will be available everywhere. H.R. 
5082 also proposes to create an office of telecommuting which 
would primarily serve two purposes, to act as a clearinghouse for 
Information and to promote the development of telecommuting. 
NTIA is already addressing telecommuting in the context of tele- 
communications policy analyses, analyses that also address a broad 
range of other applications. 

We find that approach to be more useful than discussing tele- 
commuting or any other single application of telecommunications 
on a stand-alone basis. In sum, Mr. Chairman, NTIA believes that 
H.R. 5082 and this hearing have helped highlight the benefits of 
telecommuting, but for all of the reasons that I have discussed 
today and in my written testimony, the administration opposes 
H.R. 5082. 

Ultimately the optimal means for government to promote the 
many beneficial effects of telecommuting will be to permit the de- 
velopment of a ubiquitous, advanced and affordably priced telecom- 
munications infrastructure. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Oliver follows:] 
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STATEMENT Of CHARLES OLIVER 



Thank you for the opportunity to testify on the Telecommuting Act of 1992, Before 
addressing the specific provisions of H.R. 5082, 1 would like to begin by defining telecommuting 
as we use the tenn at the National Telecommunications and Information Administration 
(NTIA), then address some of the general costs and benefits of telecommuting. I will also 
discuss some of the principal Administration policies that affect telecommuting. 

Some people define the term "telecommuter" very narrowly to include only people 
working in their homes for employers located elsewhere,^ NTIA uses the term to include any 
use of telecommunications that reduces the need to travel to work. It can include work from 
satellite offices. It can include mobile workers with cellular phones and telecommunicating 
laptop computers. Telecommuting can also include the growing contingent of self-employed 
persons who produce products and services for distant organizations, governments and 
companies that increasingly rely on outsourcing for needs that were formerly met internally. 
According to one recent study, at least 35 million self-employed Americans work out of their 
homcs,^ 

Telecommuting can provide many benefits for the telecommuter, the telecommuter's 
employer or customers, and for society at large. For the telecommuter, its most obvious 
ad\^tagc is saving time, A recent Arthur D, Little (ADL) study found that, if only one of ten 
urban workers in America chose telecommuting on an average business day, those workers 
would save nearly a billion hours every yeaxM ADL ascribes a value of $17 billion to those 
hours and identifies billions of dollars worth of other benefits as well Telecommuters can also 
save money in transportation and health insurance costs, in the cost of meals, and in the cost of 
wardrobes. Many telecommuters will avoid injury and even death* by reducing the amount of 
time they spend in rush hour traffic 

The telecommuter's employer also stands to benefit. For certain kinds of work, many 
companies have found that home-based workers or workers in small towns are more productive 
than workers who must make stressful long commutes from disUnt suburbs to big ci*y central 
business districts.*^ Telecommuting can also save money for the employer by reducing the 
need for expensive downtown office space. To the-cxtent that telecommuting enables workers to 
live in more congenial environments, it helps employers recruit and retain valued employees, 
NTIA routinely uses telecommunications to keep in touch with its two branch locations, where 



1/ Based on the resulu of one study, this definition would have included 3,6 million employees 
with full-time, commutaWe joba working at home at least one day per week in 1990, Strazcwski, 
Sidestepping Rush-Hour Omh; Phones, Faxes, PCs Let Workers Operate at Home, GRAIN'S 
CHICAGO BUSINESS, Oct 8, 1990, at Tl, 

2/ Id. 

y Ashok B, Bo^uni ct aL, Can Telecommunications Help solve America's 
TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS? (Arthur D, Little, Inc., February 1991) (ADL Study) at 41, 

ij United Health Care, for cjcample, reports that the 300 people who process claims for it in 
small towns in northens Minnesota arc 25 percent more productive than its workers in suburban 
Minneapolis. Set also U,S. Department of Commerce, National Telecommunications and 
Information Administntion, THE NTIA Infrastructure Report: Telecommunications in 
TOE AGE OF Information (1991) at 77-79, 
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fiilly half of our staff work. One is within commutbg distance of Washington^ D.C.» near the 
Chesapeake Bay; the other is in Boulder* Colorado, at the base of a mountain range. 

The benefits are not confined to telecommuters and their employers. Society at large 
benefits as weiL For every hour the telecommuter saves by staying off the roads at rush hour, 
others save an approximately equal amount of time from reduced congestion.^ 
Telecommuting is one of the most efficient means known for reducing air pollution, and it can 
help reduce this country's dependency on foreign sources of fuel Indeed, the Administration 
has made telecommuting part of its national energy strategy. To the extent that telecommuting 
makes jobs more accessH^e to economically depressed regions, it can help reduce the social 
tensions of poverty and unemployment. 

The practicality of telecommuting is heavily dependent on the kind of 
.telecommunications infrastructure that is locally available. Clerical work and routine 
conversations can be accommodated over existing networks, provided that adequate switching 
capabilities are provided. But even so fundamental a service as switching docs not meet every 
employer's needs. Blue Cross/Blue Shield planned to locate a ISO-person cUims processing 
office in Willows, California, but couldn't because the local telephone company's switch was not 
aWe to handle high speed data communication from desktop computers. For Bluie Cross an'J 
many other employers, remote work sites are practicable only if liniwd with efficient 
communications. 

Certain kinds of workers can derive substantial benefits from mobile telephony. One 
trucking company, for example, has found that cellular telephones produced average productivity 
gains of $27 per day for its sales employees.^ The telecommunicating laptop computer will 
soon provide the equivalent of a mobile office in a briefcase, complete with access to unlimited 
file space and online libraries. We could soon begin to see an entire subculture of nomadic 
professional workers, in touch with home and office through increasingly sophisticated 
information t<H:hnok>gies. 

For some kinds of work-place interactions, there can be no substitute for face-to-facc 
conversations. Videophones could provide a medium for many such interactions, but the 
existing telephone network is not able to support ubiquitous, high-quality videophone service at 
an affordable price. 

What these examples illustrate is that the best way for telecommunications policy makers 
to support teleooounuting is to fsdlitate the development of an advanced, affordable 
telecommunicitions infrastructure that is accessible to all American homes and businesses and is 
capable of meetiag customer needs expressed in the marketplace. NTIA has pursued that 
agenda in a variety of forums. Last Csctober, the Department of Commerce released a 
comprehensive NTIA report on the sUto of the nation's telecommunicitions infrastructure and 
included in it recommeodations for changes in regulatory policy, some of which will require 



5/ ADL Study at 41. 

Ij/ Comments of McCaw Cellular Conununications, Inc., in NTIA Infrastructure Inquiry, at 18- 
19, citing Consolidated Frci^tways, Inc-Cellular Telephone Trial Study, November 16, 1987. 
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legislation. The Department also released an NITA report and recommendations on 
management of the radio spectrum.^ Now we are endeavoring to apply those insights to 
specific regulatory and legislative proceedings. 

In general, we believe that the most effective means of achieving an advanced, affordable 
infrastnicture is to eliminate unnecessary regulation while promoting competition. Private 
industiy is much better equipped than government to assess and anticipate demand in the 
telecommunications marketplace from consumers and from business. In many C92es, service 
providers that are eager to address those needs have been restricted from acting, either by 
unnecessary government regulations or by barriers imposed by monopoly seivice providers. 

Government should remove all restrictions on competitive entry, whether those 
restrictions have been imposed by government or by private monopolies. In many cases 
jleregulation alone will suffice; oiher situations may require carefully targeted intervention by 
government to remove artificial barriers to entiy. In both cases the object should be to hljerate 
the private sector to do what it does best: respond to customer demand For those port'^ns of 
the telecommunications infrastructure that are not yet fully competitive, we support pro- 
competitive safeguards that emulate the incentives of the marketplace to the extent that is 
feasible. Once these reforms are adopted, telecommuting - and other activities that depend on 
an advanced, affordable infrastructure - can develop naturally, as demand develops and as 
service providers in the private sector anticipate and prepare for that demand. 

Pro-ccmpetitive policies have already been successfully appUed to long distance 
communication, where the inflation-adjusted price of interstate long distance service has 
declined by more than 40 percent since 1983;*^ to information services, whose revenues are 
growing by approximately 20 percent per ycar^ and to customer premises equipment, where 
there has been an explosion in the variety of options available to consumers in the 16 years 
since that market was fully opened to competitive entry. NTIA beUeves that it is time to apply 
the same kinds of prudent, pro-competitive poUcies to the last bastions of monopoly in the 
tetecoromunications arena, including the local exchange. 

Competition has done more than reduce prices in the telecommunications industry; it 
has driven efficient investments in new technologies. In the competitive long distance arena, for 
example, many carriers now have virtually all-digital networks, linked in most cases through fiber 
optic circuits and advanced signalling systems. Once fiber is deployed, its carrying capacity can 
easily be expanded by upgrading electronic equipment at either end of the fiber. Long distance 
carriers are «rio«*tftg this pocential by supporting new services like videoconferencing, which 
often substitutes directly for traveL In the spring of 1991. the largest interexchange carrier 
reported that iss vktooconfereodng revenues had grown by 50 to 60 percent for the previous two 



2/ U.S. Department of Commerce, National Telecommunications and Information 
Administration, U.S. SPECTRUM MANAGEMEyr POUCY: AGENDA FOR THE FUTURE (1991). 

^ Federal Communications Commission, Common Carrier Bureau, Industiy Analysis Division. 

2/ VS. Commerce Department, International Trade Admmistration, U.S. INDUSTRIAL 
Outlook 1992 at 26-1. 
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years. Videoconferencing and other broadband services can also be made available in local 
exchanges, where they would facilitate telecommuting. Competition will help make those 
services available sooner - at affordable prices. 

In the NTIA Infrastructure Report and in subsequent filings with the FCC and letters 
and testimony to Congress, NTIA has advocated three principal policies for promoting 
competition in local telephone exchanges: allow cable television companies to provide telephone 
services; provide sufficient spectrum for radio-based alternatives to local wireline service; and 
require expanded interconnection among all local service providers to facilitate market entry by 
efficient competitors. Those are the principal means by which we would encourage more 
competition in the local exchange. But exposing local telephone companies to more competition 
is not by itself a total solution. Local exchange telephone companies wili always play a key role 
and can perform it better if unnecessary and inefficient restrictions are eliminated. We 
recommend the following specific measures: allow all telephone companies to provide cable TV 
service in their local service areas, subject to effective safeguards to prevent potential 
anticompetitive conduct; rationalize depreciation regulations to allow replacement of obsolete 
equipment; and replace cost-plus price regulation, which encourages waste and inefficiency, with 
price caps regulation. AU load carriers, including the esublished incumbents, must have 
sufficient pricing flexibility to respond fairly and effectively to competition. To the extent that 
government continues to require cross-subsidies between local exchange services, government 
should require that all local carriers bear a fair and proportionate share of the burden, as is the 
case with interstate carriers today. Those are some of the major policy issues within NTlA*s 
purview that afiect the nationwide environment for telecommuting. 

I turn now to H.R. S082, the proposed Telecommuting Act of 1992. As presently 
drafted, H.R. 5082 contains two proposals. It would authorize $S million to be appropriated to 
permit NTIA to make grants to establish telecommuting centen for employees of agencies 
located in the Washington, D.C., area, and it would esublish an Office of Telecommuting at 
NTIA. 

NTlA's expertise in teIeconununicatior>s policy, research, and spectrum management 
does not qualify it to select sites for the satellite offices contemplated in H.R. 5082. We are 
qualified to comment upon the proposal only insofar as it is premised upon certain assumptions 
about the telecommunications system. The language of H.R. 5082 implicitly assumes that 
advanced teleoommunicitions capabilities can be made available at designated satellite work 
centers, where agency employees would apparently 'park and tog in' to agency headquarters. 
This kind of application is pOMible, but NTIA believes that telecommuting should be able to 
take pUce from VS. worken' homes, not merely from designated work centers. Advanced 
teieoommunicatioM services can be made available throughout the Washington metro area and 
the nation as a wiioie. We believe that the best way to reach that goal is to adopt policies that 
allow private service providers to build an advanced, affordable telecommunications 
infrastructure that will be available everywhere. 

H.R. S082 also proposes to create an Office of Teleconunuting wbkh would primarily 
serve two purposes, to act as a dearingjiouse for information and to p«-omoCe the d^elopment 
of telecommuting. NTIA is already addressing telecommuting in the context of 
telecommunications policy analyses that also address a broad range of other applications. We 
find that approach to be more useful than discussing telecommuting or any other single 
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application of telecommumcations* on a stand-alone basis. Nobody will build an advanced 
teleconununications infrastructure solely to support telecommuting. They will build it to support 
teieconunuting and many other applications. 

Insofar as the clearinghouse function would imply distribution of studies produced by 
others, that function should be left to other agencies that are already geared up to perform that 
kind of service. For example, NTIA uses the Commerce Department's National Technical 
Information Service (NTIS) to distribute our own studies to the public Members of the public 
can call NTIS, give them a MasterCard number, and receive NTIA*s Infirastructure Report the 
next day by express courier. 

The bill would also direct NTIA to promote the development of telecommuting 
technologies, techniques and procedures, and promote the adoption by employers of the use of 
telecommuting. We believe that such specific guidance is unnecessary. NTIA^s Institute for 
Telecommunications Sciences already conducts extensive research on broadband 
communications and other technologies that will provide expanded opportunities for 
telecommuting in the years ahead. We have determined that a pacing factor in the 
deployment of those technologies is the adoption of standards that 2lU manufacturers and service 
providers can follow. The Institute also performs radio propagation studies that support 
expansion of mobile telephony and mobile data communication services. This work facilitates 
• both telecommuting and all of the other applications that will require an advanced 
telecommunications infrastructure. 

Concerning the language in the legislation that would direct NTIA to promote the 
adoption by employers of telecommuting, we beUcve that the best way for NTIA to promote 
efficiency-enhancing activities like telecommuting is to perform basic research and pursue an 
enli^tened policy agenda that will encourage he development of an advanced, affordable 
telecommunications infrastructure. 

In sum, NTIA believes that, while H,R< 5082 and this hearing have helped hi^ilight the 
benefits of telecommuting, for all of the reasons that I have discussed the Administration 
opposes H.R- 50»2. Ultimately, the optimal means for government to promote the many 
beneficial effects of telecommuting will be to permit the development of a ubiquitous, advanced, 
and affordaWy priced telecommunications infrastructure. 
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Mr. McMiLLEN. Thank you very much for your testimony, Mr. 
Oliver, Dr. Bawden. In hearing your testimony on this, I can t help 
but think that once again the United States is lagging behind the 
rest of the world in being aggressive in the pursuit of technology 
and the pursuit of industrial strategies related to technology. It 
seems that this administration's predilection is that laissez faire 
will do nicely driving America towards the 21st Century when all 
of it indicates just the contrary. 

Dr. Grantham in his testimony in the next panel points out that 
the United States lags behind Europe and Japan in the adoption of 
alternative work styles, including telecommunications. It seems 
that because of the vacuum in this administration's policies, we 
have to resort to the States to develop these policies. Washington 
State is moving forward with public, private tele-centers. Califor- 
nia, Hawaii, and as I cited, the common market in Europe, in Sep- 
tember of 1993 is going to have a specific meeting to try to come up 
with a planning action — for establishing of these forums. 

Now, what I have heard from the — ^both NTIA and GSA, what I 
hear from GSA is we don't do this, we don't need this becauc»e we 
are doing it all right in the government. The approach of our legis- 
lation was not just focused on government employees. It was to be 
used as a demonstration product for Federal employees, but to 
expand it so that NTIA could be the central clearinghouse for in- 
formation for public and private information with regards to tele- 
center. 

Now, where do you expect business to come and get this informa- 
tion from the administration? If I am a businessman and I want to 
set up a telecommuting center, where do I get this information in 
the administration, Mr. Oliver? 

Mr. Oliver. There are two places they could get it. One, NTIA 
today is already addressing telecommuting in the context of broad- 
er policy analyses. For example, in our NTIA infrastructure study 
we had a whole section on telecommuting. The reason why we felt 
it more useful to discuss telecommuting in the context of other ap- 
plications is that people will not build an advanced telecommunica- 
tions infrastructure solely for telecommuting. They will build it to 
support telecommuting, health care, education, and other applica- 
tions. Second 

Mr. McMiLLEN. That improving in the experience of California 
and Washington State and places like that? 

Mr. OuvER. If the question relates to whether or not a deregula- 
tory policy will promote an improved telecommunications infra- 
structure, I could answer in the following way. Through— for the 
last 25 years, through both Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions, the broad trend in telecommunications policy has been to 
progressively deregulate segments of the telecommunications in- 
dustry. The results have been spectacularly successful in long dis- 
tance communication, customer premises equipment and informa- 
tion services. 

We are now ready for the next step, which is to begin introduc- 
ing competition into the local service arena, just as competition has 
driven the deployment of all fiber networks in the long distance 
arena, we believe that the same kinds of policies can work in local 
telecommunications as well, not just by encouraging the telephone 
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companies to build up their infrastructure, but by allowing other 
companies, such as cable TV firms to participate as well. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. So what you are saying is that if the technologies 
develop, telecommuting is going to be following just right behind it, 
if the product and capacity is there, telecommuting will be a na- 
tional offshoot of that; is that your point? 

Mr. OuvER. We believe that an advanced telecommunications in- 
frastructure is a necessary, though admittedly, not sufficient pre- 
conditioned to a broad adoption of telecommuting. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. My comment on that would be that the question 
of deregulation is certainly one issue, but promoting telecommut- 
ing is an entirely different one and I guess what — you know, what 
my point on this is that many people will testify that there is suffi- 
cient infrastructure to move forward with telecommuting. 

Mr. Dillon of C&P in his testimony today, the technological fa- 
cilities expertise to make tele-work centers work today is a reality 
today in Bell Atlantic. Why aren't they being developed? What is 
your administration's position in aggressively promoting telecom- 
muting when all the evidence indicates that it would be a plus in 
this economy, environmentally and every other way? 

You argue, well, once we continue to deregulate, it will happen 
on its own, but Mr. Dillon and others contradict that. They say 
that the infrastructure is there already to have these in place. Why 
is it not happening? 

Mr. OuvER. We believe that the infrastructure is not fully ade- 
quate to have a broad use of telecommuting. Yes, there are many 
types of jobs that can. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. You know better than the phone company? 
Mr. OuvER. The phone company itself has demonstrated to us 
that there are severe limitations in their existing computer base 
network. It would be rather as if we wanted to promote the auto- 
mobile without taking steps to make sure that roads are built to 
support them. We would like to see the roads built. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. Again, this is the chicken and the egg. My prob- 
lem about the administration is that we continue to hear pro-edu- 
cation, pro-environment. You yourself said, I am pro-telecommut- 
ing but what I hear in terms of your active promotion of telecom- 
mutings establishing a simple office so that, you know, a one-stop 
shopping, I can call and get the information of State and local gov- 
ernment and business, and you oppose that basic concept of trying 
to establish a modicum of promotion for telecommuting. 

Mr. Oliver. This administration and the administration that pre- 
ceded it has pursued policies that resulted in spectacular improve- 
ments in long distance communications. We would like to extend 
those successes into the local arena so that people can do more 
than just send low quality fax messages or computer data over the 
system. 

We would like the system to be able to support two-way video 
phone conversations, high quality fax messages, and high definition 
x-ray images. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. Dr. Bawden, the administration's own national 
energy strategy calls for $92 million. I am proposing to begin the 
process by giving $5 million. My question to you is, would new 
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funding help facilitate your efforts or do you have all the money 
you need? , ^ 

Ms. Bawden. Let me say for the initiative that we are tocusmg 
on, GSA does not have any experience. Some similar initiatives, 
such as satellite work centers, but not satellite work centers for te- 
lecommuters at a remote location. Therefore, it is kind of difficult 
to talk about whether or not $5 million is appropriate to put that 
in any context. . 

Offhand, I would say that that is a considerable amount, just 
from the biizzes that I have heard. We have to keep in mind that 
these involve multiple agencies and the agencies would be self-sup- 
porting and self-sustaining in this initiative, and therefore, al- 
though we don't have a lot of experience, we do expect agencies to 
provide for the cost of this satellite center. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. I guess it comes down, again, conceptually our 
legislation was intended to create an office of telecommuting, set 
up these demonstration projects, and use them also as magnets for 
setting up private facilities around them, but also use the office for 
developing telecommuting across this country. 

What we don't want to see happening is just the absence of lead- 
ership, aggressive leadership with the Federal Government and the 
States providing all the direction. I mean, by comparison there are 
three or four States that are light-years ahead of this administra- 
tion and the common market in Japan is light-years ahead of this 
administration. This is not a new story. This is not a new story. 

So when we offer legislation that says let's be aggressive about 
this at a relatively small amount of money, typically the adminis- 
tration comes in here and says that is not needed. It will happen 
on its own, but all evidence indicates that that is not the case. 

Ms. Bawden. I would just like to comment that GSA something 
that I think we have to focus upon, is primarily in the business of 
building buildings and providing for leases and managing those 
leases and outfitting offices and providing Federal supplies. 

The mission of GSA as a services administration is considerably 
different when we are talking about a nationally implemented 
human resources initiative. Our view is that this is somewhat in- 
consistent with the mission of GSA. We are involved through the 
PCMI, in terms of being the co-director of the Flexi-Place, but we 
believe that it would probably be best served by involvement from 
the Office of Personnel Management, because it is a personnel 
management issue. , 

Mr. McMiLLEN. What you are saying is that you would be in 
favor of the legislation if it was administered by— the demonstra- 
tion centers in the Federal Government were administered by GSA 
and 0PM. 

Ms. Bawden. Two separate issues. The legislation— I am saying, 
as my testimony pointed out, that we already have the mechanism 
and the legal authority and the means in place to implement, not- 
withstanding the need for maybe developing more administrative 
guidelines for telecommuting centers, but we already have the 
mechanism. 

We therefore don't need additional legislation on top of what we 

already have. So that is 

Mr. McMiLLEN. But you need the money? 
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Ms. Sterling. In terms of that, basically agencies come to GSA 
in the establishment of a building. We are not the lead; and it may 
be a question of appropriateness in terms of GSA being the lead 
Agency for telecommuting. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. Do any of you commute to work everyday in the 
Washington area? 

Ms. Bawden. Yes. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. Do you enjoy tue commute? 
Ms. Sterung. No. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. You ought to try a commute from Annapolis or 
the Eastern Shore sometime from Washington, see how my con- 
stituents enjoy that commute. I certainly hope that we can contin- 
ue to be aggressive in the pursuit of that. 

Just one last question, Mr. Oliver. You mentioned that infra- 
structure development is necessary, but not a sufficient condition. 
What else is needed, might you say, to promote telecommuting? 

Mr. Oliver. A couple of days ago I was talking to vice president 
of EDA, the company that Ross Perot founded and he said that 
they had found that information processing at companies typically 
involved only about 10 percent of the cost is in the hardware. As 
these new technologies are deployed, people will have to learn how 
to use them. 

People are going to have to get used to the capabilities of the 
video phone. Tliey are going to have to learn to reach out to all the 
information resources that will be available to them, both locally 
and around the world through it. Basically what we are talking 
about ip really a very different kind of society overall, a society 
where people can live where they want to live, in places like the 
Eastern Shore where NTIA has a satellite office, or in places like 
Colorado where NTIA has another satellite office. 

Those people in a sense telecommute through our existing 
narrow band phone system. They have learned how to work around 
the limitations of that system. We would like them to be able to 
learn how to exploit the full potential of a truly advanced infra- 
structure. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. If you look on page 3 of my bill, that is exactly 
what we do, the administration shall establish matching require- 
ments for State and local governments, organizations based on abil- 
ity to contribute. Such requirements shall permit in-kind contribu- 
tions, such as job training. That is exactly what is needed. 

You need to go out to the local governments and use the commu- 
nity colleges and provide job training for these people to use this 
technology. That is exactly what the bill does. Thank you. 

Mr. OuvER. But if the technology isn't there, being trained how 
to use it won't do much good, will it? 

Mr. McMiLLEN. We want to put the technology in place with the 
cooperation of your good office. 

Mr. OuvER. So do we. We just don't want it to go solely to a lead 
campus for Federal employees. We want it to be available for ev- 
eryone. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. So does our legislation. Our own legislation cre- 
ates five telecommunications centers but it creates an office to de- 
velop this across the country. I mean, this is not just limited to the 
Federal Government, but the Federal Government ought to be able 
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to be the magnet, as when we built the roads, interstate highway 
system in this country, it built a pathway. 

We have done this before. This is not a novel concept for our 
country to pursue. 

Mr. OuvER. We are in full agreement with your objectives and 
we commend your intent, but we believe that an infrastructure for 
the whole country can be available much sooner than most people 
realize and we would like to keep the public's eye on the ball 
moving in that direction. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. I appreciate all of your testimony. We look for- 
ward to working vrith you on this and obviously we have a differ- 
ence, I guess, in philosophy, but that is what I guess elections are 
about in November, so we thank you very much. 

Our next panel includes four panelists. Dr. Charles Grantham, 
Associate Professor, University of San Francisco. Mr. John Dillon, 
Vice President, C&P Telephone Company, Ms. Marsha Fuller, 
President of Fuller Consulting Services and Mr. Edward Risse, 
President of Synergy Planning, Inc. 

We will begin with Dr. Grantham. Again, your statement will be 
included in the record. Please, if you will, limit your testimony to 5 
minutes 

STATEMENTS OF CHARLES E. GRANTHAM, ASSOCIATE PROFES- 
SOR, COLLEGE OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES, UNIVERSITY OF 
SAN FRANCISCO; JOHN W. DILLON, VICE PRESIDENT, CHESA- 
PEAKE AND POTOMAC TELEPHONE COMPANY OF MARYLAND; 
MARSHA L. FULLER, PRESIDENT, FULLER CONSULTING SERV- 
ICES; AND EDWARD M. RISSE, CO-PRINCIPAL, SYNERGY PLAN- 
NING, INC. 

Mr. Grantham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I am going to try to 
do even better than that in the interest of leaving some more time 
for questions. I am a sociologist by training and am really interest- 
ed in this phenomena in terms of the effect it has on the family 
and community development. And as my testimony that is in the 
record indicates, we have discovered a number of things about this 
in looking at how telecommuting and tele-work centers have devel- 
oped in California. 

And given the previous comments, I would like to focus on one 
thing at this point. The technological base to accomplish this is 
largely in place in the United States. The current barrier is pri- 
marily sociological in nature and therefore could be positively im- 
pacted by the establishment of the office that you are talking 
about. 

This office could serve also as the avenue to open access to more 
governmental services through tele-work centers, something we are 
trying to do in California today. 

What we have found basically is that tele-work centers require 
one good business plan to accompany these ventures from a com- 
mercial standpoint and not just subsidized from government. 
Market the business benefit to employers is critical and is often ne- 
glected, but we do feel it can be done. 

The design of tele-work centers to maximize individual worker 
productivity and comfort only perpetuates the negative social as- 
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pects that we sometimes find, and we suggest that they be designed 
to promote teamwork and connecting employees back to the cen- 
tr&l office 

The findings that cover a number of studies over the past 2 years 
are as follows: One, we find that telecommuting increases produc- 
tivity of white-collar workers on average of 16 percent, which drops 
right to the bottom line for the business. The negative effects of 
isolation can be overcome with proper training of managers and 
the telecommuters. 

The initial resistance to the use of tele-work options comes, m 
our opinion, from a lack of adequate management skills, knowledge 
and training, as was mentioned before, and selection of people who 
participate in this and designing the work practices that they use. 
But we also know that all of that can be overcome through proper 
training and education. What seems to be lacking right now is the 
central focus at a point where people can go in the private sector to 
find out how to do this. 

Tele-work centers also need to be developed as a part of a com- 
munity business strategy, and one of the other witnesses will talk 
about that in some detail. That is when they are successful. That is 
what we found. If they are developed simply as another govern- 
ment program with limited funding, they tend to go away as soon 
as the funding runs out. 

The current trend towards the development of the electronically 
distributed workplace, as we refer to it, is increasing at a very, 
very rapid rate. We are now finding in California that some of the 
white-collar workers actually moving offshore to some Asian coun- 
tries because of labor rates. 

One of the things that we feel could happen with tele-work cen- 
ters is we could bring some of that work back. Tele-work centers 
also can be in a community location for the electronic delivery of 
government service, thus providing more open access for larger 
groups of citizens and lowering the cost of government. This is es- 
pecially true for rural or geographically isolated areas and we are 
beginning some experiments looking at this in California, and I 
conclude my comments with that to leave more time for questions. 
Thank you. 
Mr. McMiLLEN. Thank you very much. 
[The prepared statement of Dr. Grantham follows:] 
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HR 5082: To Promote the Use of Telecommuting 

Testimony of Dr. Charles £. Grantham 
University of San Francisco, July 23, 1992 



My testimony is based on several sources of data. I have been supervising an 
applied research program to investigate the emergence of the electronically 
distributed workplace for over two years. My work, and that of my colleagues and 
students, forms the basis for this testimony. Our studies have ranged fh}m 
traditional attitudinal research to field studies of experiments in Japan and 
Europe. We have conducted several projects and interviewed hundreds of 
telecommuting employees and their managers. We have also met with several 
key business leaders and journalists who are interested in this emerging labor 
trend in the United States. 

it Comments on HR 5082 

HH 5082 proposes to establish an 'Office of Telecommuting* within the United 
States govenmient. It is my opinion that this office could serve a beneficial 
function to coordinate and inform various Federal efforts now beginning. These 
efforts range from Department of Transportation demonstration projects to the 
National Research and Education Network. There is little credible data to support 
policy formation in this area. Significant leverage of funds can be achieved 
through closer coordination of Federal and State agencies, for example, correlated 
employment and environmental impact data. 

Teleconunuting, and telework centers have an impact on several public 
policy areas simultaneously: energy, environment, transportation and labor are 
the most significant Federal and State agencies, and most significantly the 
private sector, have no single point of contact for information regarding current 
policy, effects and lessons lesmed from other groups. Other Congressional 
offices, like the Office of Technology Assessment could leverage their work by 
having an accessible inter-agency chaxmel to disseminate their knowledge. 

There is an overwhelming trend toward the emergence of the 'electronically 
distributed workplace'. By some calculations somewhere between 20-25% of the 
cxirrent US workforce partidpates in informal and formal telecommuting 
behavior. Our won research has shown that this way of working is of significant 
size anywhere the workflow will allow it, and is always present even where there 
are no formal programs. This trend will continue as technology infrastructure 
becomes more ubiquitous and cost pressures continue the corporate downsizing 
trend in the US* US industrial competitiveness can be improved by significantly 
expanding the use of these work options. Increases in productivity and creativity 
that we have documented can be sustained over long periods of time. U.S. 
workers could begin to import work from other countries that they are tmiquely 
qualified to do, such as software design, information brokering and other highly 
symbolic-analytic work. 
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The technological base to accomplish this is largely in place in the US. The 
current barrier is primarily sociological in nature and therefore could be 
positively impacted by the establislunent of a centralized focal point at the highest 
levels of pubHc policy management. The establishment of such an office could 
also foster more open access to governmental services for all citizens by promoting 
increased use of the telecommunications network to deliver government services. 



2. Development! in California 

The State of California has been one of the leaders in the exploration of using 
telecommuting and telework centers. This has been due largely to creative public 
management and adoption and implementation of environmental ordinances 
mandating changes in employee travel patterns. The first, and most successful 
telecommuting program, was the California State employees pilot program begun 
in late 1989. The program is f till running with sevt al hundred employees 
participating. In fact, telecommuting has become a normal way of working for 
these employees. More recently the use of telecommuting has spread from the 
Los Angeles area government in 1990 to several county governments in 1992. The 
results of these trials are consistent; productivity goes up, net costs of running 
government go down. Employees report increased levels of work satisfaction and 
telecommuting type options appear to decrease rates of key personnel turn over. 

The potential negative effects of isolation and managerial resistance have 
been demonstrated to be real and of concern, but can be corrected. Telecommuting 
only highlights both the strengUis and weaknesses of existing management 
practices, and more specifically, managers. Good workers and managers thrive 
in these programs as they do otherwise. Poor workers and ineffective managers 
tend to dislike these programs, are resistant to change and stand in the way of 
implementation. They do this becaxise these weaknesses become more critical as 
factors in the daily administration of the distributed job and are more visible. 
Ouir experience has been that training for both employees and managers can help 
to over- come these issues. Also, telecommuting appears to have an optimimi 
schedule of 1.5 to 2.5 days per week. 

Interestingly, these public sector developments have proceeded at a faster 
pace than in the private sector. Our own research shows that this is primarily 
due to local govemmenta being more driven to increase levels of service in a^ 
resource- scare* environment. The most exciting possibilities are those which 
involve the integration of governmental service delivery and educational 
programs inta teleworit centers. These centers become in essence, multi-service 
community centers with access to sophisticated technology which is 
uneconomical for deliveiy to residences. 

Increasingly, employers are implementing programs. In our research for 
this testimony, we found employers in California with formal telecommuting 
programs who declined to reveal details of their programs. When questioned as to 
why, they simply replied that they found a competitive advantage, especially 
among highly paid employees, and do not want to reveal details to their 
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competition. We have also found that the fastest growing segment of industry to 
make use of telecommuting is small business. Programs do not need to be as 
formal and fee^ck is much quicker for enterprises with 100 or fewer employees. 

Currently, there are several telework center demonstration projects 
underway, or planned, in California. The most relevant are the centers in 
Southern California sponsored by the State government in cooperation with local 
telephone companies. One is located in Riverside and has a capacity for over 50 
employees. The other is in neighboring San Bemadino and can handle 
approximately 15 employees. It is too early yet to formally evaluate the outcomes 
of these demonstrations. Pinal data will not be available until November 1992. 
However, in our opinion, some tentative conclusions can be reached: 

- Good business planning must accompany these ventures if they are to 
be a commercial success. 

- Marketing the busii^ess benefit to employers is critical and often 
neglected, 

- Design of telev/ork centers to maximize individual worker productivity 
and comfort, will only perpetxiate the negative social isolation factor 
foimd with telecommuters. 

Two additional demonstration telework centers are planned for Northern 
California in the Greater Bay Area. These centers are a public private 
partnership involving US Department of Transportation, California State and 
private sector funding. These projects are in the early planning states with no 
site selection at this time. However, a key difference is found in these centers as 
opposed to several others we have examined. One of the key criteria for evaluation 
is the demonstration of business effectiveness of the centers and preparation of a 
plan to commercialize the work option represented by these centers. 

Lastly, we have found an increased interest among product suppliers for 
telecommuters and telework centers in recent months. We believe this 
development signals a shift in attitude in the business community. Instead of 
seeing telecommuting as another human resource management issue, and 
therefore a cost center, product developers in the software, hardware and office 
appliance industries arc seeing a market opportunity, a revenue generator. This 
is a positive market indicator. 



3. Snmmazyof Qoalil&catioDs 

Dr. Grantham received his Ph.D. in Sociology from the University of 
Maryland in 1980. Since that time he has been engaged iu research and 
development work seeking to integrate new communications technologies into the 
workplace in an effective manner. He has served as Executive Director for 
Research and Development with a Regional Bell Operating Company, and a 
Senior Business Analyst with a computer manufacturer. 
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He has published thr«? books in the areas of technology and human 
Communications systems and over a dozen technical articles in this area. Dr. 
Grantham was a foimder of the TeleNetWork, a volimteer advocacy group based 
in San Franciico, which promotes the increased use of telework options in the 
private sector. He is an Associate Professor of Ori^amzational Studies at the 
University of San Francisco, and Director of the Institute for the Study of 
Distributed Work, 

Currently, he is supervising an extensive applied research project examining 
productivity and telecommuting, design of telework centers and software design. 
His foctis is the public policy impact of these trends, especially the delivery of 
government services via the electronic communications network. He is also 
preparing a manuscript for Van Nostrand-Rheinhold 'Tools of Change" 
describing the organizational management issues surrounding the evolution of 
the distributed workplace that will be published in late 1992. He is also a founding 
board member of the Association for Software Design. 



4. ConchiKiona 

Our principal conclusion is that people are making resource utilization 
choices wiSi their own time. People are choosing to use their time in ways that 
maximize their own quality of Ufe. They will not commute inordinate amounts of 
time; nor ¥all they continue to engage in work practices which they find 
extremely stressful and ii\jurious to their families and community, when they 
have options. Telecommuting and telework centers are ways of working which 
allow people to increase the qxiality of their lives. 

a. Telecommuting increases productivity of white collar workers, on average, 
16%. These gains are sustained over 1 year period. Further increases appear 
through work re-engineering efforts. There are positive environmental 
impacts due to decreased air pollution and traffic. 

b. There can be negative effects due to social factors. Social isolation fix)m other 
employees and lack of visibility to managers can result Use of telework 
centers can mitigate this effect. 

c. Initial 2««ittance to um of telework options comes from lack of adequate 
managccMnt skills, knowledge and training, selection procedures and work 
redesign. These can be overcome in most cases with training and transition 
planning. 

d. Telework centen need to be developed as a community budjaess strategy, not 
as a public subcidy. Business and marketing plans, adequate capital and 
effective management are required to make them successful. 
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e. The trend toward use of the "electronically distributed workplace" will 
accelerate due to a confluence of environmental, traffic congestion and 
employee quality of life pressures and entry of more 'disabled workers' into 
the workforce. 

f. Telework centers can become a community location for the electronic delivery 
of governmental services, thus providing more open access for larger groups 
of citizens and lowering the cost of government. This is especially true for 
rural or georgraphically isolated areas. 

g. The United States lags Japan and Europe in the adoption of these alternative 
work styles. Telecommuting and telework centers provide an opportunity to 
increase our competitiveness through use of the electronic highway' now 
beginning deployment in the United States. 

IL Recommendation 

We strongly recommend that HR 5082 be passed. 
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Mr. McMiLLEN. Mr. Dillon. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN W. DILLON 

Mr. Dillon. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, I am representing 
C&P Telephone Company of Maryland, as well as our regional com- 
pany. Bell Atlantic. I appreciate the opportunity to provide infor- 
mation and share some of Bell Atlantic's experiences with telecom- 
muting. Telecommuting and telecommuting centers are ideas 
whose time has come and we certainly enthusiastically support the 
concepts of H,R. 5082. 

Let me briefly address three areas. First, the telecommunication 
infrastructure available to support telecommuting and tele-work 
centers; second, some benefits that are derived from telecommuting 
and tele-work centers; and third, share some Bell Atlantic experi- 
ences with telecommuting. 

First, regarding telecommunications infrastructure. Let me 
assure you that the telecommunication network is in place and the 
technology and the expertise to support telecommuting and tele- 
work centers is there today. It is available because Bell Atlantic 
and Maryland have an aggressive construction program to give us 
the necessary technologies. 

In Maryland alone, we invest over $1 million a day in our net- 
work. In the whole Bell Atlantic region, we invest over $6 million a 
day in our network. Let me mention two of these technologies. 
First, digital switching which replaced the older analog switches. 
This switch uses simple electronic signals to communicate at very 
high speeds with high quality and it provides a broad array of ad- 
vanced services from voice mail to video on demand. 

In Bell Atlantic, in our region, 10 million of the 18 million access 
lines are served by digital switches and that number is growing at 
1 plus million a year. In the State of Maryland alone, 1.4 million of 
the 1.7 million access lines, or 82 percent are served by digital 
switches. 

The second technology is fiber optics which provides high speed, 
high capacity, high quality services. In the Atlantic region, we 
have deployed 750,000 miles of fiber optic cable. In Maryland, 93 
percent of our interoffice facilities are connected by fiber optic 
cable. Those are the facilities that connect two switching offices. 

Other technologies, such as Signalling System 7, Integrated Serv- 
ice Digital Network, commonly referred to as ISDN is also avail- 
able and are there to support telecommuting and tele-work centers. 
Tnere is some other detail in my written testimony that I have sub- 
mitted to the committee. 

Let me share with the committee one example of how these tech- 
nologies work together. Right here in Washington, a D.C. insurance 
carrier. Group Health Association is using the first fiber optic ul- 
trasonograph network in the country. That allows radiologists in 
ofxe Group Health site to look at sonograms being produced in an- 
other site. 

Obviously, this is a more efficient use of sonography by not 
haviuji^ to staff each site. This will reduce health care costs which is 
a major concern in our country as we all know. So you can see that 
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the potential of telecommunications technology to help address the 
sizable problems is great. 

Certainly telecommuting and tele-work centers also clearly have 
the potential to positively impact societal problems. We can meet 
the needs of the Federal Government for telecommuting service 
such as tele-work centers. We would do that just like we would do 
for any other business that comes into our region. We are used to 
meeting requirements for businesses. We can get any tele-work 
center up and running in a matter of weeks. Even if there is more 
technically complex requirements, we can meet those requirements 
in 6 months or less. The bottom line is we are ready and able to 
meet your requirements for tele-work centers. 

Let me touch on a few of the benefits of telecommuting and tele- 
work center. Bell Atleintic and such companies as Arthur D. Little 
have done research on the potential of telecommuting. In Bell At- 
lantic, hesed on such factors as geography, job descriptions and 
other d "ographics, we have determined that there are 900,000 to 
1 millr .xi telecommuters today in the Bell Atlantic region and it is 
mowing at 10 to 20 percent annually. You take these 900,000 tele- 
:;ommuters; we estimate there would be a savings of roughly 100 
million gallons of gasoline annually by these 900,000 to 1 million 
telecommuters. 

Arthur D. ^" 'e estimates that at a level of 6 million telecom- 
muters natio you would reduce pollutants by 6,400 tons of hy- 
drocarbons. ' tons of carbon monoxide and 2,300 tons of nitro- 
gen oxide. It 1:^ ..Aear that telecommuting and tele-work centers can 
support national programs like the Clean Air Act. 

Ar Anally, let me comment on the Bell Atlantic experience 
with .^aecommuting. We can talk to the two-phase pilot program 
within Bell Atlantic. The first phase included 50 Bell Atlantic man- 
af • in the District of Columbia, Maryland and Virginia who 
woxasd out of their homes, maintaining contact with their office 
and customers using telephone, voice mail, electronic mail, person- 
al computers and modems and fax machines. The common thread 
amongst all these telecommuters was that they produced and/or 
analyzed information. That is their job. 

This first phase of the Bell Atlantic trial enabled us to gain some 
valuable experience. The first thing that we learned was the traits 
a:id skills that a' 3 necessary to be a telecommuter. Let me just 
check off some of the things that we found. They have to be trust- 
worthy, self-disciplined, accountable, self-motivated, good perform- 
ers, and comfortable with a lack of structure. We learned that from 
our first phase. 

Another thing we learned was what services and applications are 
necessary to support telecommuters. And those are the telephone, 
the voice mail, electronic mail, et cetera. 

In the second phase we added 65 managers to our existing group. 
Those people came from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and 
Virginia. Some of the findings of the second phase were quite inter- 
esting. Employees who were telecommuters out of this group de- 
scribed their productivity as increasing 15 percent. Supervisors of 
these telecommuters saw the performance of 25 percent of these te- 
lecommuters improve, and keep in mind that these telecommuters 
were good performers going into the program. 
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Telecommuters felt more in control of their lives, both at home 
and at work. They all said that morale increased and stress de- 
creased. We found that they gained an average of V^h hours a day. 
This is time that they spend getting ready to go to work, m trattic, 
commuting and coming back home. In 6 months, 50 telecommuters 
saved 100,000 vehicle miles and 5,000 gallons of gasoline. 

Because of this positive experience that we in Bell Atlantic have 
had with our pilot, we have agreed upon a basic company policy 
regarding telecommuting. That policy has been written up and m 
fact is at the printers right now and is within weeks of being re- 
leased within the corporation. That basically that pohcy will en- 
courage managers and other groups of employees-— 

Mr. McMiLLEN. John, will you try to summarize? 

Mr Dillon I am almost finished here. All in all, this pilot was a 
success. In conclusion, let me say that H.R. 5082, Telecommunica- 
tions Act of 1992 is good for employers, good for employees, good 
for the government, good for the environment, and good for the 
economy. 

Again, we enthusiastically support the concept. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dillon follows:] 
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Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 
subcommittee. My name is John Dillon and I am Vice P^^ident of 
External Affairs for the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company 
of Maryland. My company provides telecommunications services to 3 
milU^ cCs^ome^s in Maryland, and serves all but one small corner 
of the state. Today, I am representing C&P of Maryland, as well 
as our parent company. Bell Atlantic, which provides network 
telecomJaunications services in Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
the District of Columbia, Delaware, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

I appreciate the opportunity to offer information and to 
share some of Bell Atlantic's experiences with telecommuting. We 
feel that telecommuting is both a timely and far-reaching issue 
that deserves immediate consideration. 

I would like to address 3 aspects of telecommuting 

today: 

* The infrastructure required to support a 
telecommuting idea like telework centers; 

* The potential benefits of telecommuting to employers, 
workers, and society; and 

* Bell Atlantic's hands-on experience with 
telecommuting. 



THE TELECOMMUNICATIONS INFRASTRUCTURE 

First, I want to assure the Subcommittee that Bell 
Atlantic has the telecommunications network in place to support 
telework centers. The technological facilities and expertise 
needed to make telework centers a reality exist tfiSiay m Bell 
Atlantic. 

This is true because of the investment my company has 
made in the Bell Atlantic region's telecommunications 
infrastructure. In Maryland alone, we spend over $1 million per 
day, every day, to modernize and expand the network, in iseii 
Atlantic, we invest more than $6 million per day. 
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This aggressive capital program has brought us the 
technologies that support telecommuting. Allow me to outline them 
briefly: 

* Digital switching . By converting the information to be 
transmitted to a simple series electronic signals that represent 
the information being sent, digital switching allows for 
high-speed transmission. In addition, digital technology improves 
transmission quality, and makes possible a broad array of advanced 
services, ranging from services like voice mail to video on 
demand. 

Over 10 million of the 18 million customer lines in 
the Bell Atlantic region are served by digital switching 
equipment, and this figure is growing by more than 1 million lines 
per year. 

* Fiber Optics - provides high capacity and high speed 
transmission as well. Fiber technology also improves transmission 
quality, provides greater security, reduces maintenance expense 
and offers virtually unlimited bandwidth. 

To date, it has been cost effective for Bell Atlantic 
to deploy more than 7 50,000 mil<iS of fiber throughout the region. 

* Signalling System 7 - is the dedicated signalling 
network which frees the regular telephone message network for full 
customer use of available bandwidth. SS7 provides more 
flexibility for advanced customer services, like call forwarding 
and call screening services. It also provides for a more 
efficient network, greater security and facilitates the 
introduction of other modern technologies. 

96% of the Bell Atlantic network will be equipped with 
SS7 by the end of 1992. 

* Integrated Services Digital Network - also called 
ISDN - is a telecommunications architecture that allows the 
transmission of voice, data and image services over a single 
line. Without ISDN's integration capa^ ility, customers with 
multiple service needs would require separate lines for each 
service used. 

We are continuing to make ISDN available throughout 
the region. By 1994, 87% of Bell Atlantic's access lines will be 
ISDN-capable. 

* Synchronous Optical Network - knov;n in the industry as 
SONET - allows for the connection of multiple transmission 
systems, and will bring international standards to the field of 
fiber optics transmission. SONET will insure network diversity 
and minimize the impact of any network outage. 

Bell Atlantic has just begun its deployment of this 
technology and plans to move ahead aggressively with it. 
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Let me give you one quick example of the way these 
technologies work in concert to provide the public with new and 
exciting opportunities. 

In the Washington metropolitan area, an insurance 
carrier called the Group Health Association is now using the first 
fiber optic, full motion ultrasonograph network in the country. 
The network allows radiologists in Washington to use the clarity 
of image fiber provides to look at sonograms as they are being 
produced at other group health sites in the Washington area. The 
impact is that they use sonographers much more efficiently and no 
longer have to staff each group health organization in the area. 

This application is a particularly effective use of the 
technology. Here telecommunications is being applied not only in 
a potentially life saving situation, but also in a way that 
addresses a critical national problem by helping to reduce health 
care costs. 

The potential of telecommunications technology to help 
address a wide range of societal problems is great. And, I am 
confident that we can meet the needs of the federal government for 
telecommuting services. 

Basically, the facilities required for a telework center 
are analogous -o those of any large business opening a new branch 
office. And we are accustomed to meeting those requirements. 

Upon customer request, and depending upon the technology 
required, we can get a telework center up and running in a matter 
of weeks. Even the more technically complex requirements can be 
met in almost any area of Bell Atlantic in 6 months or less. That 
means providing all of the telecommunications services, from the 
network connections to installing the cameras and microphones for 
a video conferencing center. 

Maintaining a telecommunications infrastructure to 
support telecommuting is critical, because our research indicates 
that the demand for telecommuting opportunities will increase. 
I'd like to expand on my second point: the benefits of 
t e 1 ecommut ing . 



BENEFITS OF TELECOMMUTING 

Bell Atlantic's research on the potential for 
telecommuting, in conjunction with work done in February of 1991 
by Arthur D. Little, Inc., indicates the following: 

* Number of potential telecommuters in the Bell Atlantic 
region: 12 million; 

* Potential environmental savings, if only 5% of the 
total or 600,000 workers were to telecommuter 73 million 
gallons of gas annually; 
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* Potential annual reduction in pollutants; 6,443 tons 
of hydrocarbons; 38,000 tons of carbon monoxide; 2,300 
tons of nitrogen oxide. 

Nationally, the Arthur D. Little study asserts that 
telecommunications can allow 6 million commuters to work at home, 
and can eliminate almost 13 million business trips annually 
through teleconferencing. 

As a company that is intensely interested in 
telecommuting, 3eli Atlantic has done more than research the 
issue: we have begun to practice what we preach. And that brings 
me to my third point: Bell Atlantic's e.:perience with 
telecommuting. 



BELL ATLANTIC EXPERIENCE 

Bell Atlantic has conducted a 2-phase pilot program to 
test the effectiveness of telecommuting. In the first phase, 
which lasted 6 months, 50 Bell Atlantic managers who live in the 
District of Columbia, Maryland and Virginia telecommuted from 
their homes. They maintained contact with their regular offices 
by telephone, voice mail, electronic mail via PCs and modems, and 
fax machines. Each of the managers accepted for the trial held 
responsibilities that called for the production or analyzation of 
information. These duties continued from their homes. 

From this first phase. Bell Atlantic gained experience 
in identifying the traits and skills needed to be a telecommuter. 
We also learned what services and applications are needed. We 
tested these findings in a second phase, which involved 65 
additional managers in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and 
Virginia. 

We found the results of our pilot program to be 
impressive. 

* Employees who telecommuted described their 
productivity and job effectiveness as increasing by an 
average of 15%. In one case, an employee was able to 
reduce turnaround time on reports from 10 days to 8 
because distractions were reduced. 

* Supervisors indicated significant improvement in the 
performance of more than 25% of the participants, when 
compared to the performance of the previous year. 

* Telecommuters felt more in control of their lives, at 
work and at home. Their morale increased, and their 
stress level decreased. Based on this experience, we 
believe telecommuting can help improve general employee 
health in the long run, helping us to contain escalating 
health care costs. 
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* Wa bava alraady idantiflad tangibla haalth oara cost 
b«nafit« froB taiacoamuting. In ona caaa, an «ploya« 
with accidant injuria* axpaotad to ba out on disability 
laavQ for 5 vaaks, primarily bacauaa aha had difficulty 
moving around. But bacauaa aha was abla to talacomwita 
from har homa, aha vaa abla to ratum to work in A 
days* 

* In anothar casa that developed cutsid« tha pilot 
prooraM, an amployaa suf faring from Chronic Fatiguj 
Syndromi vaa abla to continua working by talaooMuting 
two days a waak. By doing ao, aha waa abla to conaarva 
har anargy and to continua to ba produQtiva. 

(Anar.dotally, thasa axanplas W not saa« lika »uch of a 
•avings. But Ball Atlantic spands million a yaar on sicknasa 
disability bwafits, so wa walcoaa raduction.) 

* Talacommutars gainad an avarnga of two-and-a-half 
h««ri . dav--ti»i thay would hava «psnt in traffic. Ona 
tSuSoimS^ir wiraSa^o usa this ^J" ^JnS'tS 
blllncV har work and family rasponsibilitlaa, *nd^ 
flpipl^ta ^*i»iiata achOQl. 

vSio'l Bil.. -nd 5,000 9.Uon. of g... 
oondltiona p«r»it. 

topvasa or h.r. 50I2 

....ult. of our t.l.co«outinq trl.l 

^•i-?s^\2:"tiri:.V"-t^' i".5;:'tr.aition.i office 

cl«»r SO"* of «»• ?^r!to'how location. 

«,vlron..nt in . olo.. to how ^ 
tt > 50*2 al^o cr..t». "^oPS^So^ in S. flloto.1 

S^r^iiuyrn^ "^S'o^-^ opportunity. 

COHOLDSIOH 

»v,.» rtp of Maryland and Bell 
I will conclude by s^V^"? "t o£ 1992, because it 

Xtlantic fully. support The - -^fnicltfonsln^ 

:fproyi^§^t^fo^» 

Xll^^^l^'f<^^^^^^^ "or^Yefience sHovs 

..antic. -peSp^c^eiin ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
make the concept a reality. 
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STATEMENT OF MARSHA L. FULLER 
Mr. McMiLLEN. Ms. Fuller. 

Ms. Fuller. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, members of the sub- 
committee. I am here today in strong support of this bill. As the 
originator of the Federal Alternative Worksite Center concept and 
as Project Manager of the Hagerstown Alternative Work Center, I 
am particularly excited by the prospect of funding for several tele- 
centers around the metropolitan Washington region. 

When I first came up with the idea for tele-center for Federal 
employees a little over a year ago, I approached Dr. Wendell Joice, 
Co-Director of Flexi-Place, who gave me a thumbs up on the idea. I 
then contacted Doug Mathias in Congresswoman Byron's office 
who has been instrumental in getting this project to the point it is 
today. We realized there was no catchers mitt in the Federal Gov- 
ernment to receive a proposal of this kind. 

After much work, Doug identified the Cooperative Administra- 
tive Support Unit Program as the best group to handle this be- 
cause it works to remove barriers between various units of govern- 
ment. To quote from the CASU brochure, "The CASU program es- 
tablishes the legal and administrative framework for offices to 
share services they would otherwise have to provide individually." 
Obviously this was the group we wanted. 

With a great deal of support from the Hagerstown and Washing- 
ton County governments and the business community, we ap- 
proached the CASU program officials in December and the rest as 
they say is history. We can only say at this point that the response 
of the Federal Government to this private sector community-based 
initiative has been heartwarming. 

Many people have incorrectly believed that this project is like 
the Kevin Costner movie, "Field of Dreams". If you build it, they 
will come. I suppose we all wish life were that easy, but the truth 
is there is still an enormous amount of work to be done to set the 
Federal policies in place and to cement the partnerships that will 
allow Federal, State and local employees to work at these centers. 

The Alternative Work Center project will create a satellite office 
in downtown Hagerstown, Md. for Federal employees who make 
the 150 mile round trip commute daily to the metropolitan Wash- 
ington area. This office, operating under the "Guidelines for Pilot 
Flexible Workplace Arrangements" issued by the Human Re- 
sources Committee of the President's Council on Management Im- 
provement will be a protot3T)e of an extended work force site oper- 
ating through the application of technology. Flexi-Place represents 
a decision to combine the resources of telecommunications with 
working environments that heighten employee well-being and pro- 
ductivity, while reducing the overall costs of government. 

To illustrate, a DOT project officer would report to the Hagers- 
town office, read mail from the electronic screen, interact with co- 
workers by way of electronic bulletin boards, consult with his su- 
pervisor, and proceed with productivity assignments in the same 
manner as would be done in Washington, but with less expense to 
the Agency for office space and less hassle for the employee in 
J travel. 
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In addition, those agencies with one or two person offices already 
located in the Hagerstown area would be able to incorporate their 
personnel and accompanying service contracts into the tele-center 
for more efficient, economic use of their administrative dollar. 

Those agencies whose field representatives are presently operat- 
ing without benefit of fixed office space at all would also be able to 
fold into the center. This telecenter would provide a satellite ottice 
in the form of a consolidated work facility. There will be work sta- 
tions with adequate electrical and telecommunications connections 
to support needed hardware, including a personal computer with 
modem, and printer access at each work station. Heating, cooling 
and lighting will meet standards approved under the Annotated 

^mp\^eS^in\ variety of job categories fro^^^asic computer 
entry to managing functions in any of the many Federal, btate or 
local agencies could be eligible for employment in Hagerstown. Ap- 
proval from the supervisor would be required fo^P^oj^'^t participa- 
tion. The employees assigned to this office would be able to com- 
plete regular tours of duty in Hagerstown, meet the sanie Job tasks 
and responsibilities as in their Washington office, but avoid the 
commute they are presently making. The Alternative WorK Center 
prototype of flexible work sites exemplifies current trends m labor 
and technology and establishes an excellent example of govern- 
ment interaction between the Federal Government and a xocal 

^°Th^TZe currently many Federal employees living in the Ha- 
gerstown area working in Washington who have already indicated 
an interest in using the center to avoid the commute which adds 
up to 4 unpaid hours to each employee's work day. More calls are 
coming in everyday for people wanting to Setmore iniovmation^ 
enlist as a participant. The project appears to benefit both the com- 
munity and the Federal employees. Results from just the prelimi- 
nary survey indicate there is a strong demand for this te e-center. 
The survey sampling of Federal employees in the area ast year 
showed that just 84 of these people commute over 2.6 million miles 

^The Hagerstown project fosters cooperation between all branches 
of government. Federal, State and local. Not only wiU Hagerstown 
be the First Alternative Work Center, it will also be the first inter- 
governmental cooperative administrative support umt. 1 his very 
effective program will promote an important public/private part- 



Our task groups are presently well under way in comp^leting the 
goals which will enable us to make our proposal to the President s 
Council on Management Improvement at their September board 
meeting. The dream is becoming a reality. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. Thank you, very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Fuller follows:] 
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Fuller Consulting Services 



July 24, 1992 

Mr. Chalman, CoBimltt«« aMb^rs, I aa hsrs today In atrong Bupport of thl« bliX. 

My naoM !• Marsha L. FuIIar, of Fuii«r Conaulttng sarvicss, 9X2 Oak Hlli Av«nu«, 
Hagtratown, Maryland. I an tha originator o£ th« F^daral AItarnatlv« WorJcalta 
Cantar concapt and tha Pro j act Nanagar of tha Hagaratown Altarnatlva Work Cantar. 

Tha ImplaMntatlon of talacantara (aatalllta offlcaa) for public and prlvata 
•mpIoyMa aa an altarnatlva to tha traditional offlca aatttng offara tha noat 
raaaonabia aolutlon to tha problaaa fac«d by Mployara and aapIoyMa of today- 
tha Unltad Stataa aaaka tQ adapt to Ita changing da^jgraphlca. 

Wa find ouraalvaa plagu«d by tha dual ap*ctara of Infraatructura ovarioad and 
anvlronmantal pollution. Tha long cOMutaa facad by mllllona of igaarlcan 
citlxana avary day ara coatly In taraa of tima, llvaa and aonay. it la not 
unusual for p«opla In rural araaa to apand thr«« hour a on tha road a^ch and avary 
workday. Traffic accldanta cauaa Injury and daath to thouaanda, and coat tha 
8tat« ailllona of dollara In aawrgancy raaponaa aqulpMnt, paraonnal, and trauM 
cantara . 

Air pollution la ovarwhalalng. Aa vm naat hara today, many atata laglalaturaa 
ara dabatlng tha tlghtantng of tallplpa Mlaalon atandarda for our nation 'a 
autoaobllaa aa thay aa«k to ccaply with tha Claan Air Act. 

Tha rapalr and axpanslon of our nation' a hlghwaya will coat far aora oonay than 
would tha axpanaloR of our 'talaphona hlghwaya." Why not ajcpand tha 



talacoMunlcatlona Infraatructura to 



t thaaa n«ada Inataad? 



Uaa of talacantara would allow our aconoaiy to grow without axacarbatlng axlatlna 
problau. B«n«flta to thtt ua« of tal«cantara ara: 

• Incraaa«d productivity - work«ra not atraaaad and tlrad fro« a long comuta; 
iMprovad norala fro« cuiaulativ* banafltai laaa aick laara na«d«d; iaprovad 

bM:aua« claar goala will b« aat; laaa office diatractiona 

• Raducad costa - 

For thm aBpl07«ri laaa a^panaiv* offica apaca dua to chaapar ranta in rural 
araa; r*ducttd rataa for aa^loyM parking; r*ducad haalth Inauranca prasluaa (laaa 
Btrasa ttquala la,aa illOMa)} loaa aick laava ua*d 

For tha aa^oyMi rsducvd autoBobila malntananca and depreciation coata, 
inauranca and gMoiiiM coata* laaa child cara axpanaa 

For tha natioei Infraatructura axp^aion; raducad ua« of aaargancy raaponaa 
taaaa; •coaoaie reritaliaatioo of rural araaa through craative ra-ua« of axiating 
coaMMrcial propartlaa 

• Skill Otiliaatioa - aaploya* ratantioni coatly n«w aaployaa training 
unnacaaaaryy a^ployMa with taaporary diaabilitiaa abla to continue working 

• IncraaMd Job Applicant Fool - ai^>loyara abla to recruit acarca talent, as well 
aa mature, experienced workera, the handicapped and those in rural coMunltlea 

• Increased stability of Work Force - distance to work a aajov factor in 
relocating and aarXy retlreaent 
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• Accsss to Jobs - oId«r AsMricana, thm handicapp*d« mothars with young childrsn 
or •Idsrly parents, and thosa in rural araas abla to apply for jobs praviously 
clos«d to thSM bacausa of thair inability to cooauta 

• Family Cara - parants abla to spand mora tioa with thair childran and involvad 
in thair childran' s schools; handicappad or aldarly family roambars not naading 
to ba B»ovad to nursing ho«as for cara; mora parantal suparvision raducas 
oppoctunitias to bacooia involvad in alcohol, drug abusa and taan pragnanciaa 

• Quality of Lifa - improvad haalth, lass atrass; lass injury and daath from 
traffic accidants (Highway accidanta cost 47,000 livaa par yaar and vahicla 
amissiona laad ^o 30,000 daaths.) 

• Naighborhood Safaty - lasa burglar ias, assaults and abduction of childran 

• coawinity Participation - mora tima to iroluntaar for, and b« involvad in, 
coMunity projacts and organisations 

Rural iconoBic Davalop«ar.t - incraasa in local aconoay fro« amployaas 
fraquantlng local rastaurants, ratail aatablishsMnts and sarvica businassas 

• Environaantal Pollution - «ora opan spaca not baing davalopad for highways, 
parking lots and off ica buildings; lass air pollution and naadad complianca with 
tha Claan Air Act (An Arthur D. Lit t la. Inc. atudy, "Can TalacomunKations Halp 
Solva Aawrica'a Transportation Problaiia?* pradicta a pollution savings of $1.23 
billion.) 

• Urban crowding - mora avan inccoa diatribution aa paopla with highar paying 
jobs ara fraa to mova away froa urban araas 

• Inargy Consuaption - raducaa AMrica's dapandanca on foraign oil 

• Traffic Mitigation - allaviatas traffic jaas on major artariaa in and out of 
matropolitan araaa 

• Raducad Strain on infraatructura - raduc*a naad to axpand ro<ids, Matro, MARC 
train or parking lota 

Many aaa talacantara aa improving family lifa .by ancouraging tha sharing of 
houaawork batwaan parants and by an«bling fathars to spand mora tlma with thair 
childran. It also allowa f-miliaa to put do*m roots in thair communitias as thay 
mova laaa fraquantly for aa^loymant raaaons. 

Thia ia what Amarica ia about - a aansa of community, claan air to braatha and 
opan spaca uncluttarad by higbMya. 

50M akmptica axprmaa concam about suparriaors not baing abla to managa thair 
aoployaaa by mymballing tbam. Indaad, talacantara will raquirm a changa in how 
Amarica minsgma ita workforca. Managars will laam to managa by rasults rathar 
thau by countiag haada. Aa corporata Amarica bacomas laanar, it is dropping many 
middla managmrm fro« ita payroll a. Thosa managars wbo ramain will laam to 
ampo*iar and to insplra thair amployaas. imployaaa will laam indapandanca^^ a 
laudablm Amarican trait, and bacoM mora product iva with thair %*ork tima. This 
incraaamd productivity will, in turn, anabla us to iacrctsa our standard of 
living without incraaaing tha inflation rata. 

l«han wa maka public policv, wa know that it must changa incramantally. 
Talacantara provida an opportunity to maXa tbasa changaa with littla af fact on 
tha infrastructura. It appaars to raprasant a rational approach to public policy 
making for Amarica 'a wovkforca. 

Paga 2 
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Xs thm originator of thm f«dor4l «lt«rn«tlv« workilt* c«nt«r concept, and as 
Projact Managar of tha Hagaratown Altarnatlva Work Cantar, I an particularly 
axcltad by tha prospact of funding for aavaral talacantars around tha 
matropolltan Washington rag Ion. 

And, It is almost with a sansa of parantal prida that Z nota that ths coaamnlty 
of Wlnchastar, aftar som initial assistanca fro« us, has followad closaly in our 
footstaps to craata a spin-off of tha original Hagarstown pro j act. If, as is 
said, imitation is tha aincar«st fora of flattary, than wa ara vary flattarad 
indaad. 

Whan I first cana up with tha idaa for a talacantsr for fadaral amployaas a 
littla ovar a yaar ago, I approachad Dr. Handall Joica, co-Diractor of 
Flaziplaca, who gava as a thuabs-up on tha idaa. I than contactad Doug Kathias 
in Congrasswoman Byron 'a offica who has baan abaolutaly instruaantal in cnoving 
thia pro j act to tha point whara it ia today. Doug and I initially raalixad that 
thara waa no -catchar's aitf in tha fadaral govarnnant to racaiva a proposal of 
this kind. Aftar »uch work, Doug idantifiad tha Cooparativa Adainistrativa 
Support Unit Prograa (CASU) aa tha baat group to handla this bacausa it works to 
jraoova tha barriars bat%man varioua unita of goTarnsMnt. To quota fro« tha CASU 
brochura, "Tha CASU prograa astablishas tha lagal and adninistrativa framawork 
for officas to shara sarricas thay would otharwisa hava to provida individually.** 
Obvicualy, thia was tha group wa wantad. 

With a graat daal of aupport fro« tha Hagarstown and Washington County govarnaant 
and tha businass coaaunity, wa approachad tha CASU prograa officials in Dacaobar 
and tha rast, as thay say, is history. Ha can only say, at this point, that tha 
rssponsa of tha fadaral. govarnaant to this privata aactor/coaaunity basad 
initiativa has baan haartwazaing. 

Many paopla hava incorractly baliavad that this pro j act is lika tha Kavin Coatnar 
aovia, FIILO Of DRIAH* - "If you build it, thay will coaa.* I supposa wa all 
wish that lifa wara that aaay. But tha truth is that thara is at ill an anoraous 
amount of work to ba dona to sat tha fadaral policiaa in placa and caaant tha 
partnarshipa that will allow fadaral, stata and local aaployaaa to work at thasa 
cantars . 

Tha Altamativa Work Cantar projact will craata a satallita offica in Hagarstown, 
Maryland, for fadaral aaployaaa who raaka tha ISO aila round trip coaauts daily 
to tha aatropolitan Waahlngton, DC, araa. 

Thia offica, oparating undar tha •*Ouldalinas for Pilot Flaxibla Workplaca 
Arrangaaantis" (rlaxiplaca) issuad by tha Huaan Raaourcas CoMittaa of tha 
Praaidanfs Council on Mtnsgaaant laprovaaant, will ba a prototypa of an axtandad 
workforce sita oparatiag through tha application of tachnology. Flamiplaca 
rapraaants a dacision to cos^lna tha raaourcas of talacoaaunicationa with working 
anviroMianta that haightao aaployaa wall-baing and productivity, whila raducing 
tha ovaralJL coata of goranaant. 

To illuatrata, a DOT Projact Officar would raport to tha Hagarstown offica, raad 
mail from tha alactronic acraan, intaract with co-workars by way of alactronic 
bullatin boards, consult with his suparviaor and procaad with productivity in 
aaaignaanta ia tha aa«a aaaztar aa «#ould ba dona in Washington, but with lasa 
axpanaa to tha Agaacy for offica apaca and lasa haasla for tha aeployaa in 
traval . 

In addition, thoaa agancias with ona or two parson of ficaa alraady locatad in tha 
Hagaratown araa would ba abla to incorporata thair paraonnal and accoapanying 
sarvica contracts into tha talacantar for aora afficiant and aconoaic uaa of 
thair a<Ministrativa dollar. Thoaa agancias whoaa fiald rapraaantativaa ara 
praaantly oparatlng without banafit '-f fixad offica spaca at all would alao ba 
abla to fold Into tha caatar. 
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Tht« <:«l«c«nt«r will provide a 8at«llit« o£fic« in th« forn of a consolidated 
work facility. Th«r« will bm work atationa with ad«qu«t« alactrical and 
t«l«coinmunication. connection, to aupport n—dmd hardwara, including a P«"on*l 
eoffloutar with aodaai and printar accaaa at aach work atation. Haating, cooling 
aSS irgh^^ing J!^^^ .tandarda approved undar tha Annotated Code of Maryland. 

Employeea in a variety of job categories froa» baaic cocputer entry to o^nj^J-ng 
function, in any of the many fe<!eral, atate or local agencies could be •lijJ^lj 
io? im^JSywInt or deployment in Hag.retown. Approval ^he aupervieor would 

be ri^irid for project participation. The eainployeee a.eigned to thie office 
would be able to cocnilete^egular tour, of duty in Hager.town, meet the .aae job 
t*.k. and reetonatbilitie. in Hageretown ae in their Wa.hington office, and avoid 
the coS^ute thiy are pre.ently -Iking. The Alternative Work Center prototype of 
flexible worksite, exeiaplifie. current trende in labor and technology, and 
e.tabli.hee an excellent exaiaple of goverm-ntal interaction between the federal 
governnent and a local co««ttnity. 

There are currently many federal e«ployeee living in the Hageretown area, working 
in wI.M.n<Son w^ have already indicated an intere.t in u.ing the Alternative 
iSr^ ?intfr to a^id ?he co-ite which adde up to four unpaid hour, to aach 
•S^ lovZ. • . work day. More calle are co-ing in every day fro. people wanting to 
git information or enli.t aa a participant. The project appeare to ^ojf.^t both 
the cc«inity and the federal employee.. Re.ult., fro« juet the .preliainary 
iSJv^r^ndicate that there ie a atrong deoand for thi. telecenter. The .urvjy 
.aapling of federal employee, in the Hageretown area la.t year ahowed that ju.t 
these 84 people co^wte over 2.6 million milee per year. 

Thie project aleo unifies all branches of government - federal, etate and local. 
Not only will Hageretown ba the first Alternative Work Center, it will al«) be 
til f?«t intergovernmental cooperative Administrative Support Unit. Thie very 
effective program will proaiote an important public-private partnerehip. 

This project hae received - ^rsit U.ai oi iocai muyyCcZ. The M-yor o« the City 
of Hager.town h« been vary euppcrtiv. of the concept the^dea fira^ 

eoera^ over a year ago. City officiale have al«J etayed informed and have 
^a2!te^ inte«ittent updates on its progress. The HageretPwn-Washington County 
S?S"irDeT.iopaent COiSiseion hae and continues to provide aeeietanceto the 
development and^vancement of the project:. Of particular value hae been the 
n!^t«£ir5M««eamnt District who have assisted with thm foundation efforts in 
S:SlSrour*™e of ^^aU^ office space Thie project ie an important 
economic development tool for a rural area such ae cure. 

The office of U.S. Repre«»ntative Beverly Byron and U.S. *«o*tor 
KikulVki KiiYl«il «^^^ Senatore, and the Washington County 

g^iJii;it^^l gi^ euppSrt. The Hageretown buelneee co«nity is also 
in favor of iatabliehing the Alternative Work Center. Several business 
havi aTS«W ejcpreewd a willingnese to negotiate the fr^e ue. of office 
2^"! crg^et^ae are donating seed money for initial operating coats and 

mSnrhavToffied contact, and information to a.eiet in the groundwork. 

our Taek Oroupe ar« well underway to completing the goale which will •n*bie ue 
SSixl <^/ro^al to the President 'e Council on Hanage«»nt Improvee-nt at 
their September board meeting. 

The dream ie becoming a realityl 
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Mr. McMiLLEN. Mr. Risse. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD M, RISSE 

Mr. Risse. I am Ed Risse, principal of Synergy Planning, Inc. In 
Linda Risse's testimony, from Synergy Management, she defines 
tele-work, telecommuting, satellite and neighborhood work centers. 
And we recommend that these broadly accepted definitions be used 
to avoid confusion. We are very pleased to note in Congressman 
Markey's introduction that he did in fact use those definitions. 

What we want to underscore is that telecommuting is a subset of 
a broader category of tele-work, and that tele-work and other tele- 
tools are a reflection of an integral part of and a driving force 
behind the third major shift in the way man does work- 
As noted in Synergy Management's testimony, the growth of 
tele-work and telecommuting is primarily an organization culture 
and a perception, not of technology or a telecommunications issue. 
The benefits of tele-work and telecommuting to the employer and 
employee are many, are summarized in the Synergy Management 
testimony. There are two over arching reasons that the benefits of 
tele-work and telecommuting are important. 

For many objectives, such as reaching our national clean air 
goals, employing the disabled, reducing traffic congestion, tele-work 
and telecommuting is a benefit to both the employer and the em- 
ployee. Tele-work is something that is — is not something that must 
be imposed in order to achieve a public good. 

And second, tele-work is happening. As noted earlier, tele-work is 
part of a fundamental change that is affecting our regional eco- 
nomic competitiveness, our prospect for national prosperity. It is 
affecting our physical environment and our social structure. We 
need to understand and take optimum advantage of this fundamen- 
tal change. 

The problems we hear most with respect to tele-work and tele- 
commuting are really excuses. While not all jobs and not all work- 
ers and not all organizations are suited for tele-work, the impor- 
tant thing is those jobs, those workers, and those organizations that 
are well suited for tele-work are by and large the jobs, workers, 
and organizations most critical to maintaining regional competi- 
tiveness and therefore regional and national prosperity. 

Tele-work touches so many areas of Federal interest, transporta- 
tion, energy, environment, commerce, technology, housing health, 
education and labor, in addition to government operations, and 
that only indicates a few. 

The growth of telecommuting and the growth of telecommunica- 
tions infrastructure are parallel and interrelated but not interde- 
pendent events in the contemporary first world. Much more impor- 
tant than the infrastructure issue is the critical issue of pattern 
and density of land use which we deal with at some extent in our 
testimony. 

Synergy Planning, Inc. supports the passage of H.R. 5082 and, 
further, has several suggestions for the refinement and guidance 
for implementation of Federal tele-work, telecommuting and tele- 
work center policy contained in this testimony. 
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First, the Federal tele-work, telecommuting research information 
exchange and development of policy recommendations should be 
made the responsibility of a permanent interagency task force. 
This echoes some of the concerns expressed by Mr. Hoyer earlier 
about the location, and our testimony and that of several others 
suggests some alternatives that might work well in this area. 

Second, any new Federal initiative in tele-work, telecommuting 
should be a partnership of ongoing efforts. This is an area where 
we don't necessarily need Federal leadership. Federal entry into 
tele-work center development should be carried out with caution. 

There are fundamental public policy objectives that tele-work, te- 
lecomir ^ting and tele-work centers can support. These include re- 
gional mobility, sustainable environment, prosperous economy and 
a stable society. The most important contribution that tele-work 
centers can make is to help rationalize the pattern and density of 
land use at a regional, subregional, village and neighborhood level. 

The pattern of land use is what drives us to spend all that time 
in commuting in the first place. The experience gained in the oper- 
ation of well-conceived and well-managed tele-work centers can 
contribute to fundamental restructuring that will be required in 
the Federal workplace. 

And finally. Synergy Planning recommends several specific pa- 
rameters for successful implementation of tele-work centers, a 
sound business plan, competent management team, commitments 
from agencies and entities whose employees will be served to pay 
for the services provided, and most important, optimum location in 
the region, subregion and especially in the community, the village 
and in the neighlwrhood level where those are located. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present our views. We have 
submitted much more extensive testimony and we call that to your 
attention and we would be happy to answer any questions. 
Mr. McMiLLEN. Thank you very much. 
[Testimony resumes on p. 82.] 

[The prepared statements of Ed and Linda Risse follow:] 
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I. OPENING . 

Representative Karkey; Members of the Subcommittee; Distinguished 
Guests; 

I am Ed Risse, Principal of ^'NERGY/Planning, Inc., and 
responsible for the SYNERGY/ i-ianning Division. I am a 
professional planner and resident of the Baltimore/Washington 
Region. 

We appreciate tho opportunity to address ••H.R. 5082, The 
Telecommuting Act of 1992 and the Implementation of Telecommuting 
[Telework] Centers in the Workplace. »» w« believe this hearing 
addresses an issue of important national concern. 



II . INTRODUCTION . 

In your letter requesting our presence at today's hearing, you 
asked that we address; 

1) H. R. 5082 and its effects on the telecommunications 
infrastructure ; 

2) our background and what our company is currently 
doing in the area of telecommuting; 

3) the costs and benefits to an employer, employee and 
the coTT.ir.unity from telecommuting; 

4j the effects of telecommuting on employers, employees 
and the environment, and 
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5) be prepared to address questions regarding the 
problems that arise with telecoininuting centers. 

in order to most effectively address the issues you raise, we 
will consider them in a slightly different order. 



III. BACKGROUHD 

SYNERGY/Planning, Inc. has linked multi neo-traditional 
workplaces to cl^ry out its business since ^^^^ ' ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
staff applies telework in all our efforts. Our support staff is 
Unked by telecommunications from neo-traditional ^^^^P^^f ^; , ^ 
oir strategic alliances include national and ^^"tn'?hP Mid- 
and our tactical partnerships ^"^1^^^,^^^,?;,^^^ '''^ 
Atlantic and Pacific Rim Regions of the United States. 

TWO of SYNERGY/Planning, ' - .^'-'l'^^^, ,111^^^^ 

SYNERGY/Management provide rervices to clients that include 
Telework and Telecommuting. 

SYNERGY/Planning 's services and the Principal's qualifications 
arf spelled out^n Attachment n "Competitive Strategies for the 
•90s." 

The focus of the SYNERGY/Planning Division's interest in telework 
and telecommuting is the land-use pattern ^^^/^^^^^Y/^. 
transportation relationship; specifically, the effect of the 
substitution of telecommunications for transportation on the 
D^?ern and density of land use. We have been planning new 
clusters? neighborhoods, villages and communities based on these 
principles sinoa 1969. 

Personally we have applied telework in our professional 

s"le 1972. I currently serve as the President °f 

Atlantic Telecommuting Advisory Council, am an active member of 

the Suropein communities Telework Forum network and serve on the 

Governor's Telecommuting and Telework Advisory Task Force m 

Virginia . 

Linda Risse, responsible for SYNERGY/Management, a separate 
Division of SYNERGY/Planning, Inc., ., 
testimony on "how private corporations have used telecommuting, 
xt seve^L points, we will refer to that testimony, separately 
submitted to the Subcommittee. 

SYNERGY/Management -s testimony outlines its services to clients. 
These includl implementation of telecommuting programs non- 
trlditional workplaces and other management strategies to assist 
clients Secome more competitive by lowering overhead and 
increasing productivity and effectiveness. 
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IV. THE COKT SXT OF TELECO>P<nTTNG AND TELEWORK CENTERS 

The SYNERGY/Management testimony on pages 2 and 3 defines, among 
others, telework, telecommuting and satellite and neighborhood 
"teleworJc" centers. 

we want to underscore that »«telecommuting" is a subset of the 
broader category of "telewor)c»» and that »'telework" and other 
"teletools»» are: 

o a reflection of, 

o an integral part of, and 

o a driving force behind 
the third aajor shift in the way man does work. 

The first change v/as signaled by the emergence of neolithic 
trading villages, the second is called the Industrial Revolution. 
The third fundamental change is now taking place. 

Initial patterns of work of human work — differentiation of 
production, division of labor, and specialization of trading and 
markets — first emerged in neolithic agriculture and trading 
communities (4000 BC) . From the neolithic villages throuah 
prehistoric cities. Classic Civilizations, the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, work was done at or close to the residence of 
the worker. 

This historical pattern was shattered by the Industrial 
Revolution. The Industrial Revolution introduced less expensive 
transportation and mechanized production and thus created th^ 
incentive and necessity for clustering workers in concentrated 
areas to produce goods and services. Shipping raw materials, food 
and water as well as finished products over longer distances 
became the norm, A new pattern of urban areas emerged as 
-ndustrial centers, and then urban regions grew up at key 
transportation centers and transfer points. 

We are now crafting the third fundamental way work is done: 
moving work to people electronically, Telework allows new 
flexibility in work location. 

The current change has not yet acquired a broadly accepted name 
beyond the titles of books describing the sea change — most 
notable those by Toffler, [Also see Naisbitt, Peters et.al,] 

It is the view of SYNERGY/Planning, Inc. that in the past 36 
months there have been accelerating changes taking place in the 
workplace. These fundamental changes are in response to World- 
wide economic deflation/recession ind growing global economic 
competitiveness. The technology to support these changes was 
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brought on line in the 70 and 80* s. The world-wide recession 
that started in the late 80 »s is now propelling change relying on 
existing and emerging technology at an increasing rate. Some of 
the trends have been going on for 20 years but are now 
accelerating. There are also new forces emerging. These views 
are supported by other testimony submitted to the subcommittee. 

Telework is powerful, "it has the power to change the character 
of time and space" John Niles, Global Telematics. 

Telecommuting is different than telecommunications. 

Telecommuting is different than telecomputing. 

As noted in SYKERGY/Management testimony, the growth of telewor)c 
and telecommuting is primarily an organization culture and a 
perception issue, not a technology or telecommunications issue. 

In over 20 years of working with these concepts, I have not 
encountered a significant technological limitation of telework/ 
telecommuting. Cultural and perceptional limitations are legion. 
[This experience is borne out by other testimony submitted to the 
Subcommittee. ] 



V. THE BENEFITS OF TELEWORK AND TELECOMMUTING 

The benefits of t«lewor)c and telecommuting to the employer and 
the employee are many. These are stimmarized in Exhibits # TWO 
and THR£E of the SYNERGY/Management testimony. 

The benefits to the community/ the region, the nation and the 
environment are also very substantial. EXHIBIT # ONE to the 
SYNERGY/Management testimony spells these out. They involve the 
social, economic and physical well-being of our society. 

We will be happy to answer any questions you have on these 
benefits . 

In addition, we also agree with the unique social, economic and 
physical benefits to the economically and spacially disadvantaged 
raised by John Niles, Global Telematics in his Testimony 
submitted to the Subcommittee on H.R. 5082. 

There are two overarching reasons that the benefits of telewor)c 
and telecommuting are important: 

o For many objectives — such as reaching our national 
clean air goals, employing the disabled, and reducing 
traffic congestion — telewor)c/telecommuting is a 
benefit to both employer and employee; telework is not 
something that must be imposed to achieve a public 
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Something that must be imposed to achieve a public 
good. 

o Telework is happening; as noted earlier, telework is 
part of the fundamental change that is affecting our 
regional economic competitiveness and our prospect for 
national prosperity. It is affecting our physical 
environment and our social structure. We need to 
understand and take optimxam advantage of this 
fundamental change . 



VI. THE COSTS AND OTHER ADVERSE EFFECTS OF TELEWORK RKD 
TELECOMMUTING 

The "problems" we hear most about are really "excuses." They are 
the excuses put forward by those who fear the impact of the 
change. ^ .*ey are raised to put off seriously considering 
telework ^ nd telecommuting. 

Telework does not fit all jobs, and telework does not fit all 
workers. If there is a job/worker/manager fit, then the 
"problems" — like data security, liability, equipment cost, 
loneliness, union opposition, transmission capacity, etc. can be 
solved if done within the context of the organization's culture. 

We call your attention to SYNERGY/Management • s Testimony page 5 
"Caution Concerning Telework/Telecommuting Implementation" for 
more detail on this issue. 

In more than a year of investigation by members of the Virginia 
Governor's Advisory Task Force on Telework and Telecommuting, the 
only example of a potential legal, governmental or technological 
barrier to telecommuting has to do with a possible tax liability 
under some state statues of an employer not doing business in the 
state where the employee lives. 

An ongoing effort of the Task Force is to follow up every lead 
for potential barriers outside of management style, perception 
and organizational culture. ["My boss will not let me take my PC 
home" is not a technological limitation to telecommuting or 
telework* } 

At a recent U.S. DOT Conference on Telework and Telecommuting, 
the representative of Pacific Bell which has one of the largest 
Telecommuting programs in the country and has been a co-sponsor 
or supporter of many of the major telecommuting programs in the 
past eight years in California told the participants that Pacific 
Bell has yet to identify the first Workman's Compensation or 
other employer liability case arising from telecommuting. 
Employer liability is frequently cited as "major concern" for 
telecommuting . 
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while not all jobs, not all workers and not all organizations are 
suited for teleworK, the important thing is that those jobs, 
workers and organizations that are well suited for telework are 
by and large the jobs, workers and organizations most critical to 
maintaining regional competitiveness and therefore regional and 
national prosperity. 

While we do not consider the most frequently referred to 
"problems" to be a serious impediment to well planned and managed 
telework and telecommuting programs, we do have serious 
reservations concerning the widespread application of telework 
without new and effective ways to guide the future pattern and 
density of land use in our urban and rural regions. 

From the economic development perspective, it is critical that we 
concentrate on creation of new jobs rather than making jobs 
mobile through telecommunications. Once we make jobs mobile, 
they may leave the community, the region or the nation. Telework 
centers in Jamaica, Ireland and Southeast Asia can perform data 
entry and analysis far more competitively than centers m Iron 
Rangp, Minnesota or Utica, New Vork. Operators in Kingstown, 
St. Vincent or Roseau, Dominica can take orders, answer policy 
holders questions or make reservations more competitively than 
even those in Norton, Virginia, Salisbury, Maryland or Freeport, 
Maine. 



VII. H.R. 5082 7.ND ITS EFFECTS ON TELEWORK A ^n TELECOMMUTING 

we support the passage of H.R. 5082 and offer the following 
suggestions for refinement of H.R. 5082 and guidance for the 
implementation of Federal Telework/Telecommuting/Telework Center 
policy: 

A. THE FEDERAL CONTEXT 

congressman McMillen and his staff are to be commended for their 
interest in telework and teleommuting and for introducing H.R. 
5082 . 

Should the Federal government have a direct role in guiding the 
implementation of telecommuting? We believe the answer is "yes! 

Should there be a primary focus for Federal activity on 
Telecommuting? Again we believe the answer is yes. 

is NTIA the best location for that focus? Here there may be 
differing opinions. The current U.S. Department of . ^ ^ 
Transportation Telework and Telecommuting Study authorized by 
Public Law 102-14 3 pursuant to legislation introduced by Senator 
Burns of Montana may provide guidance in this area. 
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As is also pointed out by others who have submitted testimony, 
teleworJc touches so many areas of federal interest; 
transportation, energy, environment, commerce, technology, 
housing, health, education, and labor in addition to government 
operations to name a few, perhaps the best course of action would 
be a permanent joint inter-agency tasX force with staff drawn 
from a range of federal research and operating agencies. 

Others may have specific suggestions on the format, but there is 
no question that action is needed in the immediate future. The 
downside of setting up a focus in NTIA that is later moved to a 
new entity [if one cannot be fashioned as an amendment to this 
legislation] is far outweighed by the need to have a federal 
focal point now. This entity should start immediately to gather 
and disseminate information and develop recommendations on the 
establishment of important Federal policy outlined later in this 
testimony. 

There is also the important question as to whether the Federal 
Government should focus its attention on making the Federal 
workforce more efficient through telework and telecomniuting or if 
it should undertake the task of education and promotion to the 
regions, states and the private sector. 

Should the Federal role be as leader or as partner? We believe 
the Federal role sbculd be as a partner in the implementation of 
TeleworJc/Telecommuting/Telework Centers. Answers to the 
dimensions of this partnership may emerge from the DOT study 
referred to above. 

The Federal Government's Flexiplace program, about which you have 
heard from others, is an Gxample of an initiative by Executive 
Order in the spirit of "just do it." This important effort 
exemplifies the flexibility of programs that should be encouraged 
by executive and legislative action. 

The Cooperative Administrative Support Unit [CASU] program of the 
President's Council on Management Improvement within the General 
Services Administration may provide a platform from which to 
launch successful Federal telecommuting programs. 

There are already Federal telework and telecommuting initiatives 
as well as state, regional and private programs. Telecommuting 
Advisory Councils and other networks. There are private-sector 
professionals who have years of experience and comprehensive 
expertise in the application of telework and telecommuting. 
These resources should be important partners in any new Federal 
coordination and communication effort. 
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B, TELEWORK CENTERS — THE PRIVATE PERSPECTIVE 

Can Telecommuting from Telework Centers work? 

We believe the evidence from the European Union, Scandinavia and 
the Pacific Rim supports the conclusion that Telework Centers 
that are integral parts of neighborhoods, villages and 
communities can work. 

Telecommuting from a Telework Center is one application of [and a 
subset of] telecommuting. We have no data to document the number 
of U.S. telecommuters now using Telework Centers. It is thought 
to be in the low hundreds as opposed to the 6.6 million home- 
based telecommuters in the United States. 

Will the private sector jump into telework centers in a big way 
in this or other United States New Urban Regions? Not likely in 
the near term for the reasons outlined in the SYNERGY/Management 
testimony. 

What will the private sectv.r do about telework centers? 
Interested parties will continue to explore the options to 
determine if there is a way to make it work. SYNERGY/Management 
and others suggest that a good place to start is with a sound 
business plan. We agree. [See material on this topic in Linda 
Risse's SYNERGY/Management Testimony to the Subcommittee page 8 
and 9.] 



C. FEDERAL TELEWORK CENTERS 

Should the public sector create teleworX centers? Yes, but with 
caution. 

The track record: 

o The first significant telework center [Nykvarn 

Neighborhood Center in the Stockholm Region] closed 
after 5 years. 

o The Totnes Business Exchange [Rural England] closed 
after 2 years. 

o Washington State closed its center when support for a 
second year could not be located. 

o The Hawaii State Center was opened with public- and 
private-sector telecommuters but was vacated by the 
private sector when they were expected to pay a portion 
of the operating costs. 

o The newly open centers in California did not have 

committed users before they opened and international 
visitors have not given the centers high marks. [They 
were referred to by one visiting group as "empty 
offices by an expressway exit."] 
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with a track record like that, why should the Federal Government 
open Telework Centers? 

There are several reasons: 

The valuable lessons learned from the Nykvarn Center near 
Stockholm are being applied across Scandinavia and the European 
Union. The second generation applications are one of the bright 
spots in the economic and political perspective as the 
Scandinavian countries strive to remain competitive as their 
traditional niche between the Communist East and the Capitalist 
West disappears. 

The Washington State Center would have required a very modest 
subsidy to stay open. The organizers might well have structured 
the center differently, and it might still be open if 
unanticipated State revenue shortfall had not derailed the 
original plans. 

The planning and operation of a public telework center is a 
complex undertaking. We call your attention to the draft report 
"Puget Sound Telecommuting Demonstration Case Study: Washington 
State Telework Center" which we understand is. appended to 
testimony submitted to the Subcommittee by Washington State. 

What vill make a public sector Telework Center viable? Beyond a 
Community and Regional context that makes a Telework Center an 
option — location of employees, distance and time required to 
reach the traditional office location, etc. — threshold 
guidelines for a public Telework Center should include: 

o Sound business plan 

o Competent management team 



Commitments from agencies and entities whose employees 
will be served to pay for the services provided 

Optimum location in the neighborhood, in the village 
and in the community [See Initial Federal Telework 
Centers, below] 



The Hawaii State Telework Center has been widely reviewed. The 
cost of the center was nearly $20,000 per telecommuter to open 
and that is deemed by some to be too expensive. The private 
sector would not support such a cost. [See SYNERGV/Management 
Testimony to the Subcommittee Page 8 and 9.] 
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The Washington an<5 Hawaii ftxpericiice focuses attention on the 
most important point concerning public TeleworJc Centers. There 
is a the tundaaentally different calculus that applies to public, 
and espacially Federal, TeleworJc Centers than applies to private 
sector TeleworJc Centers. 

D. h FUNDAMENTALLY DIFFERENT CALCULUS FOR PUBLIC TELEWORK 
CENTERS 

1. Public Responsibility for Mobility 

If transportation and nobility are a public responsibility and if 
in our major urban regions it costs from $2 0,000 to $30,000 to 
create and maintain each new unit of transportation capacity for 
a 20-year period — that is, creating the space for one new 
worker to get to work for 20 years — then avoiding this cost by 
providing an alternative like telecommutii g may save public 
resources in the long run, even if the "cost" is considerable. 

In the Virginia Subregion of the Baltimore/Washington Region, the 
cost is $2 6,000 per new unit of system capacity. That is why the 
Commonwealth of Virginia is setting aside "transportation" money 
to support programs to reduce demand in addition to the 
traditional construction and etjuipment programs to add capacity . 
Telecommuting Programs qualify for public expenditure to reduce 
demand just as we spend public funds to increase capacity. 

This prospective should not, however, be seen as a blank check to 
justify any demand reduction idea. Application of the cre^lit for 

transportation demand reduction from a Telework Center should 
only be applied after careful regional analysis and when there 
are is substantial traffic reduction and thus significant 
savings. In a Region with over 4,000,000 workers, removing 200 
commuters from the Region's road system is not "significant." In 
a closed system like the Island of Oahu, it is far easier to 
document and justify these savings than in a Regional system such 
as tha Baltimore/Washington Region. 

2. Public Responsibility for a Sustainable Environment. A 
Prosperous Economy and a Stable Society. 

If it is a public responsibility to provide a sustainable 
environment for the citizens, what role should the substitution 
of telecommunications for transportation play? What are the cost 
tradeoffs? The same calculus applies to a sustainable 
environment, a prosperous economy and a stable society as does to 
the provision of mobility. 
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3. Regional Pattern and Density of land Use 

Fundma^ntal to th« provision of Mobility and a sustainable 
•nvironaant, a prosperous aconoMy and a stabla sociaty is an 
improvad pattern and dansity of land usa at tha couunity, 
subragional and regional levels* 

Tbe Federal government plays a major role in shaping the 
BaltlBore/Washington Region* s pattern and density of land use. 
Actions of the Federal government are a primary factor 
contributing to the implosion of population to our New Urban 
Region [from across the country and around the world] and the 
explosion in the dimension of the Region across five states. 

At some point the Federal government must begin to coordinate its 
decisions with respect to its workforce in a way that optimizes 
the Region's patteprn and density of land use. A Federal work 
force distribution program can improve regional pattern of 
density of land use. 

Recent plans [iiow on hold] concerning the CIA consolidation and 
the proposed Navy office complex exemplify the worst and best 
possibilities of such a federal strategy. 

Telework Centers could be part of the long- and short-term 
Regional strategy with respect to pattern and density of land 
use. [The impact of telework on the pattern and density of land 
use are being explored by SYKERGY/ Planning, Inc. in work to be 
presented to the Transportation Research Board Conference in 
January of 1993.] 



4. The Fundamental ch ange in The Public Employment Structure 
Yet to Come 

Public sector has not yet fundamentally reaxaained its workforce 
structure as the private sector has been doing for 20 years. 

In the private sector the move of non-manufacturing employment to 
lower density sectors of our urban regions and the shift of work 
to "back offices" that have together created "Edge Cities" has 
bsen going on since before Toffler published Future Shock in 
1970, much less The Third Wave in 1980. 

The wide-spread use of back offices by banks and financial 
organizations has beer proceeding for over 20 years. 
Since mid-1989, hundreds of thousand of jobs have been eliminated 
by profitable companies to make themselves more competitive. To 
a great extent this movement proceeded the current economic 
downturn. As noted above, SYNERGY/Planning has identified a 
significant acceleration of this trend in the past 3 6 months. 
The current bank consolidations are in many cases propelled by 
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[and the costs partially paid for by] the savings from new work 
forms. 

In California — where public entities have been prompted by 
Proposition 13 and Regulation XV — and in a few agencies and 
municipalities has the public sector began to looked at improving 
workforce productively and effectiveness. 

The Offico of Technology Assessment, The General Accounting 
Office and other agencies have begun to consider the new 
demographic profile of the workforce and new ways of doing work, 
but the revolution is still to come when the Federal government 
does implement fundamental change in the way public work is done, 
the experience gained in Telework Centers will be invaluable. 



E. INITIAL FEDERAL TELEWORK CENTERS 

The direct beneficiaries of the initial Federal Telework Centers 
must be more than to those who choose to live far from work or 
have moved to communities in previously rural regions seeking 
rural values but want to be subsidized to keep an urban job. 

Some workers have moved to these relatively remote communities at 
the edge of the Real Urban Region to find affordable housing. 
Our governance structure must find more cost effective and 
comprehensive ways to address affordable housing than to 
subsidize a long distance commute. 

Communities where these Federal workers now live are thought to 
be at the "fringe" of, or "outside," the urban region. The fact 
that there are Federal workers who hold jobs in traditional 
federal offices demonstrates that the communities in which they 
now live are part of the Real Urban Region. These communities 
are socially, economically and physically part of the Real Urban 
Regions in which 95% of all Americans live, work, and seek 
services and amenities. 

[SYNEROY/Planning defines: 

"Community'' as one of the organic components of which our real 
urban regions are composed — region/subregion/community/village/ 
neighborhood/cluster/dooryard/unit ~ and the smallest organic 
component that can achieve a jobs/housing/services/amenity 
balance. 

"Region" is the smallest organic unit of urban form where 
sustainability is possible. Neither balance nor sustainability 
suggest self-sufficiency which cannot be completely achieved, 
even at the national level in our global economy. 
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To be viable, telework centers must be in a community, not an 
outpost along an expressway where one must drive to get to work 
and drive to services needed during and after work. 

Telework Centers must be in vlabT ^o^^^^i^^^^/^^Vj^^ P^^f ^^^^ 
for jobs/housing/services/amenity balance Telework Centers 
should be seen as a way to add jobs or reduce to£ai public cost 
of providing for persons who have jobs. Telework Centers will 
not alone save a community from economic, social or physical 
decline. Telework Centers can be part of the solution. 

The "Community's" Telework Center may ^^^^^^^^^^^^l 
villages that make up the community, perhaps in a ^^^^^^f . ^^"^^^^ 
or in a neighborhood center of one of the neighborhoods that make 
up the village, 

Telework Centers in the neighborhood/village/community context 
would support home telecommuters with conference space, 
teleconference facilities, shared special equipment, and other 
services . 

Under these locational and programmatic circumstances, a Telework 
center would contribute to rational patterns and densities of 
land use It should be noted that in this context a Telework 
center !s similar to the application in the European Coironunity 
and Scandinavia. 

Do Easton, Hagerstown, St. Marys and Winchester ^^^^^^Jlj^^^^ood 
candidate^' Yes. So do Frederick, Fredericksburg, Martmsburg, 
warrenton, Cambridge and others. The location choice should 
depend on a rational evaluation of the alternatives. We 
understand a sire c^valuation process is underway. 



F. TELECOHMUKICATIONS IKFRASTRUCTURE • 

8om« of our friends say that new and more sophisticated 
telecommunications infrastructure would enhance and speed the 
beneficial application of telework and telecommuting. [They 
suggest we are running our Lamborghini on a dirt road — no 
mention of "Buy American.") 

some of our friends say that there is off the ^^^^J^ ^J^^^^^f * 
simple copper pair as much capacity as any known teleworker or 
telecommuter needs. 

We alvavs agree with our friends. 

The growth of Telecommuting and tho growth of the 
telecommunications infrastructure are parallel *^^„^;?^t^» ior?d 
but not interdependent events in the contemporary "First" World. 
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They are both important factors in the way the future works, but 
one does not rely or depend on the other. 

Telecommunication infrastructure, while of critical importance, 
is the easiest and cheapest infrastructure to place m the urban 
region. That is one of the advantages of Telework and 
Telecommuting • 

As our colleague John Niles of Global Telematics points out, 
compared to roads, railroads, subways, bridges, tunnels, airports 
and canals, compared to schools and fire stations or compared to 
water, sewer and storm drainage systems ... telecommunication 
systems are very cheap and simple. Consider the speed and ease 
of putting in the telecommunications network necessary for the 
Gulf war, a network broadcast football game or a Presidential 
appearance. 

Much more important than the infrastructure issue is the critical 
issue of the pattern and density of land use dealt with in the 
previous section. 

VII. SUMMARY/RECOMMENDATIONS 

SYNERGY/Planning, Inc. supports the passage of H.R. 5082 and 
offer suggestions for refinement of H.R. 5082 and guidance for 
the implementation of Federal Teleworlc/Telecommuting/Telewor): 
Center' policy contained in this testimony: 

o Federal Teleworlc/Telecommuting research, information 
exchange and development of policy recommendations 
should be made the responsibility of a permanent 
interagency tasJc force. [Page 7.] 

o Any new Federal initiative in Teleworlc/Telecommuting 

should be a partner in the ongoing efforts with respect 
to these issues. [Page 7.] 

o Federal entry into Teleworlt Center development should 
be carried out with caution . [Page 8.] 

o There are fundamental public policy objectives that 
Telework/Telecommuting/Teleworlc Centers can support. 
These include regional mobility, a sustainable 
environment, a prosperous economy and a stable society. 
[Page 10.] 

o The most important contribution that Teleworlt Centers 

can make is to help rationalize the pattern and density 
of land use at the Regional, Subregional, Community, 
Village and Neighborhood level. [Page 11.] 
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o Experience gained in the operation of well-conceived 

and well-managed Telework Centers can contribute to the 
fundamental restructuring that will be required in the 
Federal workforce. [Page 12.] 

o BYNERGY/Planning/ Inc. recommends several specific 

parameters for successful implementation of TeleworX 
Centers: [Pages 9 and 12.] 

- Sound business plan 

- Competent management team 

Commitments from agencies and entities whose 
employees will be served to pay for the services 
provided 

Optimum location in the Region, Subregion, and 
especially in the Community, in the Village and in 
the Neighborhood. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present our views and we will be 
happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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ATTACHMENT ONE 
Page One 



COMPETITIVE STRATEGIES FOR THE *90S 

There is a growing realization we must make better use of our land resources 

ifv,eare to have a sustainable civilization with a prosperous economy, a cvTJTT-unv 

healthy enuronment. and amenable neighborhoods, communities, regions ^X£ir.K.W 

andnation. Planning 



EM RisM 
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c; (-^PP OF SY?S FP^'V SFRVICES 



SYNERGV-'Planning facilitates change in public and privale institutions to create opi.mum land- 
use patterns and densities to achieve improved transportation service, affordable hous.ng, and 
competitivebusinesses.Optimumpatternsanddensitiesoflanduseprovideaccess.bleopen^^^^^ 
improve water and air quality, and lower the cost of government services at the mult-state, 
regional, subregional, community and neighborhood levels. 

SYNERGY/Planning works with public and private- sec tor clients to achieve improved patterns 
and densities of land use b> : 

• Determining the optimum use for land resources 

• Implementing transportation and other infrastructure impro\ements 

. Developing and implementing strategies to achieve specific goals through consensus building 
among diverse groups 

• Creating the institutional context needed to achieve optimum land-use patterns and densities 

Transportation infrastructure deicnnines. and is determined b>, the paticm and density of land use. 
SYNERGY/Planning has played a key role in evaluating, planning, and implementing transportation 
aJtematiNes ranging from magnetic levitation. ne^^ METRO facilities, commuter rail and highway 
conidcr ni'dics. telewo:k.'non-iraditional workplaces, and regional transportation systems. 

Economic competitiveness depends upon land-use panems and density which directly impact capital 
formation, work-force productivity, and thus compctitiNeness in regional, national ana international 
markets SYNERG V- Planning has assisted in changing patterr.s and densities of land use to enh;uicc 
hvability. alleviate congestion, and optimize the conservation of resources. Rational patterns and 
densities are the only way to achieve environmental enhancement wilh prosperity. 

SYNERGY/Planning and SYNERGY/Management collaborate in the provision of services in support 
of non-traduional workplaces and telework. moving work to people rather than people to work. 

SYNERGY/Planning and SYNERGY/Photograph> collaborate in the production of information and 
educational photographicall) -illustrated presentations for public- and private-sector clients Topic, 
range from natural-area preservation and optimum land-use paliems and densities to transportation 
system desigri. 
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ATTACHMENT ONE 
Page Two 

SELECTED EXPERIFA'CF. AND EDDCATION 

The Principal of SYNERGY/Planning, E M Risse. has extensive experience in creating plans and 
convening them to reality. During the past 22 years. Mr. Risse has specialized in the planning and 
consmjciicn of new communines and laige scale, mixed-use and mulii-use developments. He has 
designed, planned and managed the provision of professional services for 36 major projects in 1 3 states. 
These projects are designed lo provide homes, employment, services, and open space for over 500,000 
people on over 125,000 acres. 

Comniiiniiies and nsighborhoods in the Washington/Baltimore region which Mr. Rissc has planned are 
now home to over 50,000 residents and contain over 10 million square feei of commercial enterprise. In 
the past 15 years, he has concentrated his effons in the northem pan of VL'-ginia. Among others, he 
planned Fair Lake^^. a multi-use neighborhood on 640 acres. Fair Lakes provides an environmentally- 
sound setting for up to 40 office, retail, and service facilities employing over 20.000 workers and for 
1 .400 dwelling units. Fair Lakes is a neighborhood within Fairfax Center, a 5.400-acre community he 
also helped plan. 

Mr. Risse is the architect of laige-scale land-use control systems. The best known covers the 6-m;llion 
acre Adirondack Region in New York State. This three-tier planning and land-use smicture is based on 
the principle that the level of control should be at the level of impaci. He is also involv-d in conservation 
effons m uhe Canbbear. and is an advocate of adaptive reuse to preserve historic and cultural resources 
and conservation of the natural environment. 

The Principal has planned, designed, supervised the implementation of. as well as written about, 
photographed and lectured on. desirable parte ms of development ranging in Svale from regions and free- 
standing new towns to small mixed-use neighborhoods and door>'ards. Additionally. Mr. Risse lived in 
and panicipaied in the governance of Columbia, Maryland (8 years) and Reston. Virginia (8 years). From 
1975 to 1981. he was responsible for the governance of Burke Centre. Virginia, a 20.000-resident 
community he designed. He and his wife/business panner now live, work, and participate in the 
governance of Fair Lakes. Virginia. 

In addition to his private practice and co-sponsorship of the not.for-profit Friends of Virginia's Future 
Program. Mr. Rissc teaches planning at the graduate level in the University of Virginia's Nonhem 
Virginia Program. He has taught in the George Mason University Law School and was Associate 
Professor at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, School of Architecture. 

His academic background includes forestry, physics, architecture, philosophy, mathematics, law. and 
urban and regional planning. He holds a JD/LLB from the University of California (Berkeley). 

Mr. Risse is Co-Sponsor/Facilitator of the Friends of Virginia's Future Program, is a member of the 
Board of Directors ofiheNonhemVirginiaTransponaiion Alliance andchairs its Technical Committee, 
and IS the Convener of the Public-Private Task Force on Commuter Rail and the 1-66 Task Force. He is 
a member of the Governor's Virginia Tclework/Telecommuiing Advisory Task Force, the Citizens 
Advisory Comminee of the Northern Virginia Regional Traas'pon«mon Pl;in, the Seoctaiy of Transportation s 
Transponarion Efficiency Fund Advisory Committee, and the Amentan Planning Association/American 
Institute of Certified Planners. 
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TESTIKOHY SUBMITTED BY LINDA T. RZSSB 
CO-PRIMCIPXIi 0/ BYKEROY/PXAMHIlia^ INC, 

TO THB BUBCOMMITTEB 0¥ TKLBCOMKUMI CATIONS AND FIN?JJCE ^^^^ ^ 
ON H.a. 5082, TEX TELXCONMUTINQ ACT OP 1992. Princip^ 



1. omiKs 

Representative Markey, Members of the Subcomnittee, Interested 
Parties ? 

I, Linda Risse, am Co-'Principal of SVNERGY/Planning, Inc, , 
responsible for the SVNERGY/Management Division and am a resident 
of the Baltimore/Washington Region. [Al»o III. fifcCKfiEGEKC] 

Congressman McMillen and his staff are to be commended for their 
support of telftwork and telecommuting. 



II. INTRODUCTION 

In your r«»qu«»t that I ■ubait t«»tlmocy, you ask«d that I address 
"Hov Corporatione Hava Uaad Talacoaauting," Therafora, my 
taatimony focuaaa on tha privata-aactor approach to talawork and 
talacoamuting. 

In order to address this topic, I will first provide a rRWEWQFy 
[Saa IV.] which includes: 

o Definitions of Telework, Telecommuting, and Non-Traditional 

Workplaces [Including Telework Centers] 
o Changes in the Way Work Is Done/Emergence of Telecommuting 
o Data on Growth of Telecommuters and Homeworkers 
o Public Health, Safety and Welfare Benefits EXHIBIT ONE 
o Employees Benefits (Public and Private) EXHIBIT TWO 

o Employer Benefits (Public and Private) EXHIBIT THREE 

o Telecommuting, a Cultural Issue 

0 Caution Concerning Telework/Telecommuting Implementation 

1 will then discuss HOW CORPORATIONS HA VB USED ARB USING > 
TELECOMMUTING , (Saa V.] 

o Why Companies Implement Programs 

o Examples of How Telework and Telecommuting Are Used 
o Productivity in Corporate Programs 

0 Business Approach to Non-Traditional Workplaces - Home 
Offices, Satellite and Neighborhood Centers 

1 will conclude with VI. SUMMARY and VII. RECQMMENPATIgN- 
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IIZ. BACKGROUKD 

SYNERGY/Planning, Inc. has two Divisions ~ SYNERGY/Management 
and SYNERGY/Planning - which provide telework and telecommuting 
services to clients. 

Ky DivisloQ/ 8YNSRGY/Manag«a«nt^ assists clionts to bscons more 
competitive by implementing telecommuting programs, non- 
traditional vorkplaces and other management strategies to lover 
overhead and increase productivity and effectiveness. 

E M Risse, responsible for the SYNERGY/Planning Division, has 
been requested by the Subcoxnmittee to testify on H.R. 5082. The 
focus of the SYNERGY/Planning Division in telework and 
telecommuting is the land-use pattern and density/transportation 
relationship; specifically, the effect of substituting 
telecommunications for transportation on the pattern and density 
of land use. 

We both serve on the Governor* s Telework and Telecommuting 
Advisory Task Force in Virginia, are active members of the 
European Communities Telew^^-^k Forum Network and were participants 
in the USDOT national pre-study forum convened to discuss what 
should be included in the USDOT Telecommuting Study. I am on the 
Board of the Potomac Chapter [Mid-Atlantic] Telecommuting 
Advisory Council. 

I have discussed telework and telecommuting on television and 
radio and have lectured on these topics for the University of 
Virqinia*s Graduate Planning Program and the Department of 
Continuing Education as well as have made many presentations to 
private- and public-sector audiences. I have participated in an 
audio tape information service for state government;* and have 
written articles on these subjects. 

Prior to joining SYNERGY/Planning, Inc. as Co-Principal, I was 
the Director of Personnel and Administration for Intelligent 
Electronics, Inc. 



IV. FRAMEWORK 

Definitions 

Telework is moving work to people rather than moving people to 
work. 

Telecommuting is replacing the trip from a home to a traditional 
workplace with electronic communications some or all of the time 
Telecommuting is a subset of telework. Telecommuters are 
employees of the organization from which they are telecommuting. 
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Non-Traditional Workplaces The most widely used non-traditional 
workplace for telecommuters is the home office. Other non- 
traditional workplace options, ''telework centers," are satellite 
and neighborhood centers. 

satellite Centers are workplaces used by employees assigned to 
different departments, divisions or agencies within a single 
organization, all of whom live near the center. 

Neighborhood centers are workplaces which accommodate employees 
from a number of different organizations, all of whom live near 
the center. Neighborhood Centers can have employees from several 
levels of government, i.e, federal, state, local, and from 
private-sector organizations. 

The Neighborhood Center concept has been applied most effectively 
in Scandinavia and Japan. One primary reason is that, in these 
oarts of the world, homes are much smaller than in the United 
States and therefore less suitable for working at home. 

Satellite Centers for Federal workers are the focus of H.R. 5082 
and of today's Subcommittee Hearing. H.R. 5082 would authorize 
non-federal public employees to use the site if contribution 
requirements are met - thus creating a Neighborhood Center. H.R. 
5082 would also permit the creation of Neighborhood Centers wi.-h 
private participation if there is "excess capacity" and all ocher 
requirements are met. 

Changes in the Wav Work Is Done/Eme rgence of Telecomiautinq 

Specialization and markets first emerged as patterns of work in 
the neolithic agriculture and trading communities in 4000 BC. 
Through the Classic Civilizations, the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, work was done at or close to the home of the worker. 

The second significant change was the Industrial Revolution 
starting in the Mid-18th Century. Telework is only the third 
fundamental shift in the way work is done. 

The concept of telecommuting was introduced about 1970, and by 
1984, 200 U.S. companies were experimenting with telecommuting in 
some form. During the 1984 Olympics in Los Angeles, 
telecommuting received national attention by the general public. 

Data on Growth of Telecommuters a nd Home Workers 

June 1992 data from Link Resources, a New York-based research 
firm, states there are currently 6.6 million telecommuters in the 
united States. Numbers from Link include only company employees 
working at home during normal business hours. 
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Link reports that is a 20 percent increase in telecommuters up 
from 5.5 million in 1991. Link's forecast calls for 
telecommuters to increase to over 11 million by 1995. 

According to 1992 Link data: 

o 77% of telecommuters are white-collar workers 

o 19% of teleccmmuters work at home 35 or more hours per week 

o 18.3 hours/week is the average number of hours worked at 

home Monday-Friday including evenings 
o 81% of telecommuters are from businesses with under 100 

employees 

Data from Link released in June ICl on "homeworkers" reported 
38.4 million individuals are working from their homes. Link»s 
1991 forecast for number of "homeworkers" by 1995 is 51.3 
million. 

These 1991 numbers include: 

o 11.8 million primary self-employed home workers 
o 10.5 million part-time self-employed home workers 
o 5.5 million telecommuters 

o 10.6 million high-tech corporate after hours homeworkers 
Telecommuting, a Cultural Issue 

The growth of telecommuting is primarily an organization culture 
and perception issue rather than a technology issue. 

Potential Benefits of Telework and Telecommuting 

Telework and Telecom!tiuting have the potential to provide 
significant public welfare benefits. 

SEE PUBLIC HEALTH, SAFETY AKD WELFARE BENEFITS - EXHIBIT ONE 

There are many possible benefits to employees and employers which 
can result from formal and informal telecommuting programs. 
Telecommuting is often referred to as a win-win situation. 

SEE EHPtOYEE BENEFI TS - EXHIBIT TWO 

SEE EMPLOYER BENEFITS - EXHIBIT THREE 

When the employee and enployar benefits are added to the public 
welfare benefits, they create a compelling rationale for 
expansion of the application of telecommuting. 

In addition, there will be other catalysts to the grovth of 
telecommuting. The Americans with Disabilities Act [ADA] of 
1990, the Clean Air Act Amendments [CAAA] of 1990, and the 
Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act [ISTEA] of 1991 
will necessitate action on the part of some corporations. 
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agencies, and institutions to comply with their respective 
mandates. Telework and telecommuting can be used to assist in 
complying with each of these acts. 

Caution Concerning Telework/Telecommutinq Implemeptgti ori 

There are some who focus on the "problems" [I call them 
concerns.} of telecommuting. The issues which include loneliness 
on the part of the telecommuter, data security, union 
apprehension, liability and others most often associated with the 
possible downside of telecommuting are solvable. There are 
workable resolutions to these concerns as attested t.o by the 
successful programs. 

To interject a note of caution, however, each solution is a 
solution only in the context of the individual culture of the 
employer and of the employee and supervisor. There is no across- 
the-board solution to a problem that works for all companies any 
more than there is training module for telecommuters that is 
suitable for all companies. Each program needs to be tailored to 
the company culture. 

Our biggest concern, of which we have seen first-hand evidence, 
is that some organizations may start telecommuting programs 
without having properly addressed the issues or done the 
necessary preparation, and, as a result, theit prograiri may be a 
limited success or may fail. The costs [in time, monetary, and 
morale] to "fix" a program that has been improperly implemented 
are much greater than to "do it right" the first time. 

And second, if proper land-use pattern and density incentives, 
programs, controls and education are not put in place to 
encourage individuals to live in communities, we can foresee 
telecommuters contributing to "super sprawl" because their jobs 
will give them more flexibility about where they live. (See E M 
Risse, SYNERGY/Planning, Testimony to the Subcommittee on H.R. 
5082 on pattern and density of land use.] 



V. HOW PRIVATE C0RP0RATI0K8 ARE USING TELECOMMUTING 
V?hich Companies Implement Programs 

Most businesses with programs are implementing them along with 
other rightsizing applications as part of their strategic and 
tactical planning to lower overhead and increase productivity and 
effectiveness. Telecommuting programs are very often started 
after a business has downsized. Businesses do not publicize 
these programs. They have much to lose if their competitors 
become aware of what they are doing to increase their 
competitiveness . 
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It bears repeating that Link reports 81 percent of the 6.6 
million telecoconuters coma from companies with under 100 
employees. Executives operating small businesses are very often 
open to doing whatever is necessary to make themselves as 
competitive as possible, and their size and structure allows them 
to make decisions and move quickly. 

Our small business clients include entrepreneurial corporations., 
national and international, who are using innovative approaches 
enhanced by technology to increase their competitiveness and 
prosper in a difficult market. 

There are some businesses and organizations that are anxious to 
publicize their successful telecommuting programs. This is very 
often due to either: 

o They market products and services to the telecommuting 
community. 

o They employ a large number of hourly workers in information- 
support positions. 

The telephone companies are an Gxample of havint., a product/ 
service to sell to companies with telecommuters, and if telephone 
companies are going to sell others on the concept, they need to 
have their own successful programs. 

An example of the second bullet is insurance companies and 
government agencies who sometimes do not pay their non-exempt 
workers as much as some other businesses do and therefore need to 
look for other ways to attract and retain workers. Also, if an 
organization uses a large number of these workers, facility 
overhead can be quite high. 

Additionally, large companies in parts of California and 
Washington State arc implementing telecommuting programs to 
comply with clean air and traffic mitigation requirements. 

Examples of How Telework and Telecommuting Are Used 

Many jobs or parts of jobs can be performed as easily in a home 
[non-traditional] office as in a main [traditional] office. For 
example, over 60 percent of the jobs in the Baltimore/Washington 
Region are suitable for some form of telecommuting. 

The types of tasks which corporations have telecommuters 
performing include but are not limited to reading, writing, 
analysis, problem solving, designing, computer programming, data 
entry, woid processing, and talking on the telephone. SYNERGY/ 
Management has sorted jobs suitable for telecommuting into six 
generic categories. 
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in addition to using formal teleconmiuting programs to achieve 
strategic and tactical planning objectives as discussed above, 
the orivate sector also uses telecommuting less formally. 



For example, companies sometimes use telecommuting to assist 
valuable employees in continuing to work during a short-term 
leave of absence such as maternity leave, recovering from an 
accident or surgery, or caring for a family member. Also, in the 
case of a parent who makes a decision to stay ^ome with her/his 
children... if the employee has a hard-to-find skill, valuable 
experience, or is the primary liaison of a large client, 
arrangements may be set up to allow her/him to work at home. 

Another situation where telecommuting can be used is in the event 
an employee's spouse is transferred and therefore the family 
relocates! If the employee that must leave her/his Dob because 
of the relocation has the suitable attributes, Dob, and 
circumstances, it may be possible for the ^^P^^^^^^^^^^^^P 
her/his job by telecommuting. The above examples represent 
benefits to both the employee and employer. 

The telecoiianuting possibilities for ^^^f i^^^^^f^^^ ^J^^-^" 
assisting disabled workers and in complying ^'^th the July 26 
deadline for the second phase of the Americans with Disabilities 
Act will also create many opportunities. 

In addition to home-based telecommuting, telework . , , . . . ^ 

telecommuting are used to provide a whole new way of establishing 
an economic base in rural areas by providing a way to funnel work 
into areas of high unemployment. [See John Niles, Global 
Telematics, Testimony to the Subcommittee regarding 
his insights on providing fo.r the economically and spacially 
disadvantaged. ] 

Telework makes possible substantial back offices for uses such as 
customer suppor?, telephone operator, reservation and catalogue 
centers. Some banks, telephone and insurance companies and 
others are locating their key support functions in "low rent/low 
wage" areas including international locations. 

P;;oductivitv in Privat e Sector Programs 

It has been reported that the productivity of some employees who 
have started telecoirjnuting has increased from 20 to 40 Percent 
we believe this is certainly possible. However, P^^^^^^^^^^^ , 
not an all encompassing goal. Our clients are ^^^^^^ ^"^^^^^^f 
in encouraging entrepreneurial thinking, improving effectiveness 
and providing a quality result. While developing measures for 
the quantity of work produced can very often result in an 
incr^se in^output, ir does little to encourage improving the 
effectiveness of the task or the quality of the product. There 
needs to be a balance. 
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We know that individuals usually become more productive when 
tslecomiQuting. However, there are many different reasons for 
this in addition to fewer interruptions which is most often 
cited, others include th^^ quality of program preparation, 
selection process, training and management. Sometimes when a 
telecommuter begins telecoioiauting, there is an adjustment period 
when productivity [effectiveness] drops. Whether there is a 
drop, how big it is, or how long it lasts usually iu directly 
dependent on quality issues as previously discussed. 

Private Sector Business Approach to Satellite and Neiyhborhood 
Televork Centers 

From the research and experience we and our colleagues have with 
satellite and neighborhood centers "telework centers," it is 
clear they will not be sustained without a continual subsidy or a 
new approach. Centers opened to date have not had a successful 
track record. 

The place to start includes a creative, sound busi.iess plan, the 
correct set of physical circumstances, and a project management 
team with the right skills ;*.nd experience to oversee the process. 

Before the private sector will embrace telework centers, the 
total savings in facility and other expenses at the main 
[traditional] office must more than offset the total telework 
center expenses, e.g., a net reduction in total overhead 
expenses. Income generated by subleasing excess space or in 
other ways adding value and creatively reducing expenses is also 
included when calculating total savings. The same considerations 
apply if either building is owned by the private entity. This 
takes very careful analysis and planning which are not required 
to the same degree when employees work from their homes. 

Our private-sector clients look for ways to reduce overhead. 
Many companies have excess space in buildings they are presently 
occupying [due to their taking excess space in the 80s because 
they anticipated growth which did not happen, or because they 
have downsized by laying people off or by instituting a hiring 
freeze] , and they have little or no interest in leasing space in 
another building to set up a satellite center. 

This is especially not the case when they can set workers up to 
work in home offices [no facility overhead] or existing branch 
offices they are already operating for other aspects of their 
business . 

Some managers are apprehensive about managing telecommuters 
working from home and are more comfortable about managing 
employees working in telework centers; however, they can be given 
training in "results-oriented management" and managing from a 
distance. Comprehensive training is much less expensive than 
setting up a physical facility to offset a management concern. 
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When their leases come up for renewal, corporations are exploring 
cost-savings alternatives. A creative mix of space which might 
include new main and/or branch [traditional offices] combined 
with [non-traditional] home-offices and/or telework centers would 
present an attractive option. 

However, with the vacancy rate of commercial office space in the 
Washington Subregion ranging from 15 to 20 percent, there are 
very good deals available in prime and secondary space for the 
companies that are looking at alternative space. The 
circumstances are similar in most other regions. 

From a purely "reduction in overhead" perspective, telecommuters 
working from home offices is still the most attractive option. 
Also, for those looking at ways to comply with the Americans with 
Disabilities Act and Clean Air Act Amendment regulations, working 
from a home office is the easiest telecommuting alternative to 
implement. 

Private-sector telework centers, to this point, have not caught 
on in this region although we are now seeing greater interest. 
Reports from outside the Baltimore/Washington Region suggest the 
story is much the same. 

We are contacted occasionally by private-sector entrepreneurs 
that are exploring the possibility of opening -a neighborhood 
center. We would not be surprised to see someone making the 
commitmenc to pioneer such an effort in the not too distant 
future. 

[See E M Risse, SYNERGY/Planning, Testimony to the Subcommittee 
on H.R. 5082 regarding the fundamentally different calculus 
applicable to public-sector telework centers.] 



VI. SUMMARY 

Private sector businesses look at ways to enhance their 
competitiveness by implementing business strategies that 
cultivate a more entrepreneurial workforce and work techniques, 
decrease overhead, and increase productivity , efficiency and 
effectiveness. Telecommuting programs are being implemented to 
achieve these objectives. 

We believe that organizations will increasingly have fewer 
employees and less traditional work space and will expand their 
use of outside services such as those of independent contractors. 
They will implement more results-oriented management practices 
like telecommuting and other flexible work programs as well as 
more resource-sharing stratec,ies. And they will form more 
tactical partnerships and strategic alliances. 
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VII. RECOKMEKDXTION 

SYKGRGY/Planning, Inc. supports thm passags of H.H. 5082 and 
offars thm following suggestions i*or rsfinemsnt of H.R. 5082 and 
guidancs for thm ispl^aantation of Fsdsral Tslsvork/ 
Tslscomauting/Talsvork Csntsr policy: 

o Federal TeleworX/Teleconimuting research, information 
exchange and development of policy recoznmendations 
should be made the responsibility of a permanent 
interagency taslc force. 

o Any new Federal initiative in Telework/Telecommuting 

should be a partner in the ongoing efforts with respect 
to these issues. 

o Federal entry into Telework Center development should 
be carried out with caution . 

o There are fundzunental public policy objectives that 
Telewor)c/Telecommuting/Telcwor)c Centers can support. 
These include regional mobility^ a sustainable 
environment, a prosperous economy and a stable society. 

o The most important contribution that Telework Centers 

can make is to help rationalize the pattern and density 
of land use at the Regional, Subregional, Community, 
Village and Neighborhood levels. 

o Experience gained in the operation of vell»conceived 

and vell-managed Televork Centers can contribute to the 
fundeunentai restructuring that vill be required in the 
Federal workforce. 

o SYNERGY/Planning, Inc. reconunends several specific 

parameters for successful imp^Lementation of Telework 
Centers: 

- Sound business plan 
Competent management team 

- Commitments from agencies and entities whose 
employees will be served to pay for services 
provided 

- Optimum location in the Region, Eubregion, 
Community, Village and Neighborhood. 



Thank you. 
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EXHIBIT ONE 



NON-TRADITIONAL WORKPLACE STRATEGIES 




Public Health, Safety* and Welfare Benefits 



SYNERGY 

Management 



National Benefits 



Linda T. Risse 
Principil 



• Increase produciiviiy of work force 

• Decrease consumption of non-renewable resources 

• Create viable national economy 

• Improve foreign trade balance 

• Facilitate employment opportunities for the disabled 

• Improve traffic flow on highways of national significance 

• Reduce traffic fatalities 

Regional Benefits 

• Increase competitiveness of regional economy 

• Help offcet regional infrastructure and service deficiencies (affordable housing, transportation, and 
educational services) 

• Lower total miles traveled in low occupancy vehicles 

• Lov^ er number of single occupant automobile tnps 

• Lower congestion on inter- and intra-regional rCLtes 

• Improve regional air quality 

• Provide incentive for more efficient pattern and dcnsii> of land use 
rnrnmunitv Benefits 

• Lower number of trips on community streets 

• improve support for community services - public (libraries and schools) and private (retail) 

• Prov ide emplo> mem opponunities for community members unable to leave community 

• Reduce number of unattended children before and after school 

Neighborhood Benefits 

• Enhance day-iime security of neighborhoods 

• Improve safety on streets, sidewalks, pathways, and dooryards 

• Improve support for neighborhood facilities and services 

• Provide alternative for institutionalization of neighborhood disabled and elderly 
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EXHIBIT TWO 



NON-TRADITIONAL WORKPLACE STRATEGIES 




Employee Benefits 



SYNERGY 

Management 



LmdaT. Risse 
PnncipaJ 



• Improve quality of life 

• Evaluation based on performance, not on appearance 

• Increase flexibility and autonomy 

• Closer bonds to faniily 

• Increase pleasure and utility derived from individual's/family's most expensive asset (home) 

• Less stress due to aggravation of commuting 

• May be only means of working at all or of keeping a panicular job 

Time 

• Avoid the disruptions of inclement weather 

• Increase in useful time due to decrease (or elimination) of time taken- up by commuting 
Monetary 

• Higher net pay from the same gross pay due to fewer expenses: 

- Decrease in lunch/food costs 

- Decrease in clothing costs 

- Decrease in daily transportation expense^ 

- Decrease in wear and tear on car 

- Decrease in child-care or parent-care costs if applicable 

• Decrease in commute time results in increased remuneration for hours devoted lo work-related 



• May be able to deduct a percentage of home-based workplace-related cxpendiaires (i.e.. real estate 
taxes, mongage interest, rent, utilities, insurance, depreciation, and related costs) if IRS requirements 
arc met 

Ncighhorh ood/Communitv 

• Closer bond to neighborhood/community 

• Increase safety and security in residential neighborhood/community 



activity 
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EXHIBIT THREE 



NON-TRADITIONAL WORKPLACE STRATEGIES 

Employer Benefits 

SYNERGY 

Management 

Produrtivitv . 

Linda T.Risse 

• Establish re suit -oriented management techniques Principal 

• Compensation based on productivity rather than presence 

• Improve structure of communications 

• Increase efficiency and employee productivity 

• Establish disaster contingency work-through program for company 



Human Resources 

• Less rumover 

• Alternative work production using independent contractors 

• Retain best, most-experienced employees 

• Improve employee morale 

• Reduce employee stress 

• Telecommuting viewed by employees as a benefit 

• Improve quality of life for employee 



Cost Effective 

• Lower labor costs 

• Reduce parking costs 

• Less office space needed and more effective use of office space 

• Less absenieeisnVsick leave 

• Avoid absentee impact of inclement weather 

• Less after hours/weekend heating, lighting* and air-conditioning costs 

• Fewer expenses during transition periods -• downsizing or expansion 

• Better use of coMly computer/hardware resources 

• Cut recruiting and training costs 



Puhiic Welfare 

• CompIian':e with hire-the -disabled regulations 

• Compliance with air-quality regulations 

• Compliance with traffic-mitigation regulations 

• Public relations value 



Competitive Advantages in a Tieht Labor Market 

• Competitive advantage in hiring 

• Access to n;w labor markets (broader market) 

©1991 SYNERGY/PlannIng, Inc 
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Mr. McMiLLEN. I appreciate all the testimony and we will move 
now to questions. John, as you heard, Mr. Oliver from NTIA be- 
lieves that we still have to biiild the roads before telecommuting 
can become a reality. I think that you contradicted that. You be- 
lieve the technology is in place. Maybe you could comment on that 
as well as Mr. Grantham, Mr. Risse. 

Mr. Dillon. Mr. Chairman, you know, I think you have to start 
with defining what the requirements are for someone who is tele- 
commuting. In many instances those requirements are not very so- 
phisticated for them to telecommute out there so therefore they 
don't need all those highways that you are talking about and there 
are millions of people out there that are ready to telecommute and 
they don't need anything more. 

Even those that want to telecommute that have sophisticated 
needs, we have the technology that is in place out there to serve 
those needs. Let's take your tele-work center, for instance. If you 
wanted to put a tele-work center on the Eastern Shore, I believe 
that there is an assumption on some people's part that there is no 
fiber optic on Eastern Shore because it is a rural or semi-rural 
area. That is not true. 

We have fiber optic deployed all over the State. We are not to 
every House, every curb, that kind of situation, but we are between 
our main switching offices down there. If we worked in conjunction 
with the Federal Government in picking out a site where a tele- 
work center would be, it would not be very difficult to deploy the 
proper amount of technology to the work center that would give 
them the highways that they need for the most sophisticated of 
technology. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. Just elaborate on that. Talk about the Eastern 
Shore and the nine counties. If one of them won the competition to 
build this under Congressman Hoyer's legislation, would you be 
able to within next year's fiscal time line, be able to put the fiber 
to it? 

Mr. Dillon. Absolutely. 
Mr. McMiLLEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. Dillon. Wc wo^ Id like to work in conjunction with the selec- 
tion of the site, but we would work in partnership with you and I 
am confident to say that we would be able to provide the technolo- 
gy you need for that. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. And it wouldn't be too far a jump for fiber optic 
to be established in Hagerstown if the government really wanted 
it? 

Ms. Fuller. It is in Hagerstown. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. Do you have the two-way video capabilities in 
place at this point in time? 

Ms. Fuller. We don't have it in place. We don't have a site open. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. I mean will you have a — I should rephrase the 
question. Will you have it in place? 

Ms. Fuller. It would probably depend on whether we had ade- 
quate funding. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. You had what? 

Ms. Fuller. Adequate funding. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. That is the question I asked Ms. Bawden, if they 
needed some additional money to get the — you know, the real ulti- 
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mate center, which is the two-way video which gives J^^ t^-^ capa- 
bility of literally being there but not oeing there. Maybe Dr. Grant- 
ham and Mr. Risse, you could comment on that grant. 

Mr Grantham. I would offer a couple comments about the tech- 
nology. In some of the studies that we have done we have actually 
found that the people who are telecommutmg report to us that the 
technology they have access to m their homes is better than the 
technology they have access to in the workplace. 

In factTwhat they begin doing is taking the toughest work home 
because the computer, the modems, the telephone Ijf f'-e more 
readily available. They don't have to sit around and wait to dial 
out or dial in. So that is kind of flipping it around, and we find 

^^Mr' RSi'^^ell, I just comment that working with C&P here in 
the Washington metropolitan region from 1980 on we have be^ 
cause we saw this coming, in the communities that we developed 
and requested that they put in that kind of capacity and capacity 
for two or three lines per household, so you do, in fact, find that in 

'''ir^''SX;i&^e implementation is a cultural and 
perception issue. Technology and telecommunications networks are 
not tfo limiting factor, but certainly better technology^ a^^t '^omes 
on line, will help and will continue to speed this. But we have 

'° We s'^e^Ton'tf e°Governor's-Virginia Governor's telecommuting 
advisory task force. We have found no application in the Cx)mmon- 
wealth of Virginia that C&P or the other local carriers cannot 

"^Mr. McMiLLEN. Let me ask you a crystal ball question for the 
State of Maryland because I am sure some of you, maybe with the 
exception of Dr. Grantham, have an understanding of the problems 
that our State faces in infrastructure, our budgets, clean air, the 
Clean Air Act, lost productivity, congestion on uie highways, we 
arp lookinc at billions and billions of dollars. 

ff we were really aggressive, I mean, $5 million is not ^g^f ^we 
but if we were really aggressive in the establishment of not only 
Federal telecommuting centers but the establishment of private 
centers in conjunction with these, what could the r^Pf nations for 
a State like Maryland, where so many people drive into Ja tunore 
and Washington everyday and clog our highways and cause tre- 
mendous economic costs? . A_<.u ,^ n 

I mean, could we see numbers thal^imilar to what Arthur U. 
Little is saying, that 20 percent of the work force could actually te- 



^''m^.TilIon. I think that Maryland is just a smaller version of 
what you see nationally. I think you could take those fi&^res that 
Arthur D Little has put in their study and you could apply those 
same iinds of SrSn^^^^^ to Maryland and I think that the impact 
on the economy in the State of Maryland would be enormous. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. This is one of those areas where business and the 
environment go hand in hand. Yes, Mr. Risse. * 4.u„4. 

Mr Grantham. I would like to comment a little bit about that. 
In California we have environmental regulations requiring employ- 
ers with more than 100 employees to develop plans to get their em- 
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ployees off the road. The average vehicle ridership has to go up. 
Failure to comply can cost a business up to $25,000 a day in non- 
compliance. Environment and business go hand in hand and we 
have seen that in Los Angeles, Sacramento and soon to be in the 
Bay area. It is a very serious issue. 

Mr. RisSE. In further response to that, I think that work that 
Synergy Management has done and this collaborates with other 
work done nationally. About 60 percent of all the jobs that we do 
have some aspect of them that are amenable to telecommuting, to 
tele-work, and some of those obviously for telecommuting. 

We don't at all disagree with the long term potential. We only 
suggest it needs to be done carefully and effectively, and that it 
could have a very significant impact on the pattern and density of 
the region and therefore the amount of commuting that is re- 
quired. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. On the Eastern Shore of Maryland, there are 
beautiful counties, Dorchester, Somerset, elsewhere. There are two 
impediments for those counties, really are jobs and training. People 
don't get sufficient training and the jobs aren't there. What tele- 
commuting would do is all of a sudden you would have the jobs 
brought there, but the training needs to be very complementary to 
that. Most of those have — most of those areas have colleges, com- 
munity colleges and regular colleges and — go ahead. 

Mr. RisSE. That is absolutely right. The jobs that will be effec- 
tive — can have the most effective training that way. But there is 
another way to think about those counties on the Eastern Shore 
and else^vhere. The reason that people have left those counties his- 
torically is that they have needed jobs. Those people are still inter- 
ested in going back home and if you can provide them with a tech- 
nology that allows them to take their work back to where they 
really would rather live, you have a synergistic effect of revitaliz- 
ing the community by bringing some of those jobs back there. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. And it is very true. You know, in the graduating 
class of some of the high schools down there, most of the kids go tc- 
coUege and never come back. They suffer tremendous brain drains 
and they go to where the jobs are, and it is just reverse of what we 
ought to be doing as a society is taking the jobs back to some of 
these places. 

Ms. Fuller. If I can refer back to the Arthur D. Little study, we 
found by working with the President's council that in a 30 mile 
radius of H^erstown, we had 5,000 to 6,000 Federal employees who 
are commuting everyday. If you multiply — if 84 of those people are 
driving 2.6 million miles per year, multiply that out of your 5,000 
or 6,000 and you are talking about huge numbers which I think do 
not in any way underestimate the Little study. It is an enormous 
impact on the environment. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. Go ahead. Dr. Grantham. 

Mr. Grantham. The thought about educatior., that being my 
business. One of the things that we are doing in California is com- 
bining the delivery of educational services with tele-work centers 
so you not only work there, you can go to school there and to the 
point of integrating that with child care so parents can go to work 
and child care is there and using the same technology base to put 
it altogether. 
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So the tools you use to learn at work are the same tools you use 
to learn. The University of Maryland has a State-wide system. It 
would require one training program for all the seven or six tele- 
commuting centers. It would require one or two teachers and it 
would all be decimated through fiber optics. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. You wouldn't have to have a wheel created on 
every 

Mr. Grantham. Exactly. I can be virtually present in six or 
seven classrooms at one time. It is frightening thought. 

Mr. Dillon. We are currently having discussions with the State 
officials of higher education, Elmer Kalingtoh mentioned a name 
up in western Maryland. What we are looking at is interactive dis- 
tance learning, two-way video within the community college system 
all around Maryland. What an ideal situation to hook onto to do 
the training and kinds of things you are talking about in a tele- 
work center environment. 

So those kinds of things are happening ail over the place, includ- 
ing in Maryland. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. If we can get this legislation passed and get the 
funding, we should say, we will have these centers beginning to be 
built next year with additional funding. I mean, in September 
when the fiscal year begins in October, and it is remarkable to 
think that we could have these centers built as soon as next year, 
so it really is. And with that, I think the Federal Government has 
become the model for other — to encourage other States to do this. 

I personally think, John, I don't know if you have had this con- 
versation with the State of Maryland, but the State of Maryland 
ought to have an office of telecommuting. Like Virginia, Virginia 
has this kind of thing. NTIA should be connected to 50 States who 
have similar offices of telecommuting basically. 

But as you have seen, we have had tremendous resistance from 
the administration to move this forward. I was going to ask Dr. 
Grantham a question about — ^we were talking about the commer- 
cial viability, about how do you make these things commercially 
viable, certain criteria and you were commenting upon that. If you 
would elaborate for a moment. 

Mr. Grantham. Without getting into the details of how much 
you need tc lease office space per square foot. Marketing the busi- 
ness benefits to employers who would place teams into these cen- 
ters to us is the key thing. We have been doing some work in the 
Silicone Valley with Hewlett Packard and Apple and folks like 
that who are able at this point to document the business benefit 
they receive in terms of lower cost of office space, dollars associated 
with lower turnover of key employees, not to mention the produc- 
tivity increases, and what we find is be' ig able to present that case 
is absolutely critical in making this concept work. You can't sell it 
on soft ideas. You need hard data. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. Mr. Risse, you were talking about some of the 
improvements, the fact that we should have — this office should be 
doing more R&D work than we have put in, or doing R&D, in fact, 
should be part of this bill. The other point that you — I think that is 
a very good point. 

The other suggestion you made was that you weren't sure — you 
said the Federal Government should have a direct role in this. 
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which I think contradicted the previous panels testimony and the 
second point you made is there should be a primary focus, however, 
you weren't sure that NTIA should be that primary focus. 

Would you give me your thoughts on that for the record? 

Mr. RissE. Well, there is currently going on a study of— in the 
Department of Transportation looking at, this is the largest study 
that has been done within the Federal Government on tele-work, 
telecommuting and that study may well identify some— give us 
some guidance. We also say in our testimony in support of your 
legislation that establishing a place in the Federal Government 
now, right now, is more important than figuring out exactly where 
the best place should be, because every day that goes by, we lose 
time. 

What we further suggest is that it might well be a responsibility 
for some sort of intergovernmental task force that would be a per- 
manent task force that would represent Transportation and Tech- 
nology Assessment and Office of Personnel Management, all of 
these places. HUD should be involved, Health and Human Services 
should be involved. 

All these people should be involved. Energy shoula be involved. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. The idea of having an office, you don't have a 
problem. But there should be a intergovernmental connection 
there, and I think Congressman Hoyer worded— referred to that 
when he said GSA and 0PM have expertise. 

Maybe what we need to do is form an intergavernmental task 
force associated with this office. But you don't think that NTIA is 
an inappropriate place to have the primary focus, it just should be 
intergovernmentally run. 

Mr. RissE. That is right. No place should put a fence around this 
idea and say this is the only place it is important in the Federal 
Government, and think most people are involved— we have a tele- 
commuting advisory council here in this region, which is a public, 
private, nonprofit organization, and the membership of that, the 
people in Federal agencies is a good cross section. We have got 
people from GSA and 0PM and Transportation and Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment and some congressional staff members and 
others, a wide range of people, because that is the kind of phenom- 
ena that it is. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. We will try to improve the legislation with some 
of these suggestions. Does anybody have any final comments before 
we wrap this up? 

Mr. RissE. Good luck. 

Mr. Grantham. Support the effort totally. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. I think we have made great progress here in just 
a matter of months, and Marsha, with your leadership and the 
phone company's and Dr. Grantham, we will continue to move this 
forward. 
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The Federal Government can be the magnet, can be the— provide 
the momentum here really I think to establish this concept nation- 
wide, and we ought to finally do something. We do a lot of things 
as well as the Japanese and Germans, but this is one area where 
we ought to try to speed up our efforts so we can stay competitive. 

We thank you all and with that I will adjourn the hearing. 

[Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[The following material was submitted. The complete Arthur D. 
Little report is retained in subcommittee files.] 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Can telecommunications help solve America's transportation problems? The answer 
is definitely yes! 

America's transportation in6astnicture is facing a crisis with demand exceeding 
supply. Most efforts to address this crisis are directed at the supply side of this 
issue. This study focuses on reducing the demand on transportation infrastructure via 
teleconmiunications. 

The purpose of this study is to provide an independent, objective, transportadon- 
oriented quantification of the benefits to society from substituting transportation 
activioies by activities performed using a modOTiized telecommunications 
infrastructure. This research report develops a disciplined methodology to quantify 
the societal benefits associated with altenudve approaches to resolving America's 
transporudon problems. 

We estimate that a reasonable level (10-20%) of telecommunicadorvs substitution 
will: 

• Allow six million automobile commuters to work at home, 

• Replace almost three bilUoo shopping trips annually, 

• Eliminate alxoost diiiteen million business trips annually through teleconferencing, 
and 

• Eliminate over six hundred million truck and airplane delivery miles annually 
through electronic transfer of paper documenu. 
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Conservatively^ these substitutions will provide $23 billion in annual benefits (in 
1988 dollars). These annual cost reductions result from: 

• Elimination of 1.8 million tons of regulated pollutants produced by vf dcles, 

• Saving 3.5 billion gallons of gasoline. 

• Freeing up 3.1 billion hours of personal time from reduced highway congestion, 
and elimination of conimuting, shopping and business trips, and 

• Reduction of some half a billion dollars in maintenance costs for the existing 
transportation infrastructure. 

This research paper docs not quantify all of the benefits associated with 
modernization of the telecommunications infrastructure. Only the benefits associated 
with transporution substimtion arc addressed As such, it docs not quantify the 
reduced costs and improved quality of life for individuals, especially the aged and 
disabled. Nor does it review the potential of shop-at-hom« to lower consumer prices 
by reducing retail distribution costs. We have no doubt that if these additional 
benefits were quantified, the impact would be substantial 
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Wc estimate that the annual societal benefits (i.e., benefits in increased productivity 
due to a more productive use of time: time that would have otherwise been spent in 
traveling, resulting in energy savings, pollution savings, and a reduction in 
infrasiructu:^ maintenance costs) from a national acceptance of substitution at a 
reasonable level amounts to about $23.20 billion. The urban areas represent the 
lion's share of this benefit — about 93.5% ($21.70 billion), while the rural areas get 
about 6.5% ($1.50 billion), as shown in Figure 5.1. This estimate is in 1988 dollars. 
In addition, about 785 million non-quantifiable leisure hours arc gained in urban 
areas and 278 million in the rural areas. 

In the urban areas, productivity increases amount to about 78% of the benefits, or 
$16.90 billion, while energy savings represent about $3.08 billion or 14% of the total. 
Pollution reduction due to substimtion icsiUts in a savings of about $1.23 billion 
(about 6% of the total), while the infrastructure maintenance will be reduced by about 
half a billion dollars (about 2% of the total). Rgurc 5.2 shows this graphically. 

In the rural areas, the productivity gain is significant but not as overpowering as that 
of the urban areas, as shown in figure 5.3. The pie is divided into productivity 
savings (around 61%) and energy (39%). (Remember that wc assumed that all the 
infrmstructure savings go to the urban areas and that the reduction in pollution wiH 
not result in monetary savings in the rural areas.) 

In the urban areas, the time savings due to elimination of commuting almost equals 
the time savings due to congestion reduction (the former is about 932 million hours 
annually, the Utter about 800 million). Remember that different groups of people 
receive these bcnefits-thc work-ja-homc people get the time savings due to 
elimination of commuter trips (obviously), while th;. congestion reduction affects 
those who still drive to work, albeit on less crowded roads. The saving in shopping 
rime is somewhat less, about 784 million hours, while the business time saved due to 
teleconferencing amounts to about 133 millian hours. 



As far as the energy savings in the urban areas are concerned, the savings due to a 
reduction in gasoline usage far outweigh those due to a reduction in the consumption 
of tnick diesel or airplane fuel. Shop-at-home contributes most to car-mile reduction, 
work-at-home second, while the car business trip elimination due to telcconferencmg 
is a distant third. 

The reduction in carbon monoxide contributes almost 65% to the overaU benefits due 
to pollution reduction. HC reduction contributes about 26%, while the reduction of 
NO contributes about 9% to the savings. Remember that we have put no dollar 
value to savings in COj or PA. The effect of congestion reduction on poUution is 
fairly small compared to the effect of trip elimination. Also, the rcsuh of eUminatmg 
car trips on pollution reduction far outweighs that of trpck or plane trip elimination. 

Finally, if one examines the cost savings in infrastructure maintenance, it becomes 
apparent that the effect of reduction in flights on airport maintenance is much greater 
than the effect of reduction in truck-miles on highway maintenance. 
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SttUment from John S. NUes, July 27, 1992 

Submitted to the U.S. House of Representatives Subcommittee on 
Telecommunications and Finance of the Committee on Energy ejid Commerce, for the 
record of its hearings on H.R. 6082, the Telecommuting Act of 1992." 

Note: John S. NiJes is President of Global Telematics, s management consulting and 
policy reseaj'cb Hrm based ia Seattle, Washington. He is currently managing the firm 's 
wcrk in support of a public-private telecommunications strategy task force in Idaho, 
developing a rural telecommuting center in Washington State, and designing 
telecommutmg promotion materials for a telephone company. A t eseai ch and 
demonstration project ne started u establish the nation 's first multi-company 
neighborhood work center for telecommuters has attracted visitors from Canada, Japan, 
and Europe. His past experience includes government service in Washington, DC and 
co-a uthorsh ip of a book on corporate managem en t in nova tion. He is a gradu ate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Carnegie Mellon University Graduate School 
of In dust rial A dministra tion. 

I welcome and commend CongressionaJ attention to telecommuting. Telecommuting 
is an important new pattern of resource allocation which provides people, organizations, 
and the American economy with more optional flexibility in where, when, and how work 
;s done. This fiexjbihty is increasing, like it or not. As noted by my collea^e Linda 
Rjsse in her testimony to the Subcommittee, flexibility is now largely driven by the 
surging strength and mnovativeness of relatively smaller U.S. firms, where most 
telecommuters work. In the largest firms, by contrast, managers often have difficulty 
breaking the mold set in earlier decades. 

The late 20th century dominant pattern of workers commuting during morning and 
evening rush hours between residential areas and a downtown office building is gradually 
going away, as shown by surveys finding increasing numbers of people domg office work 
at home and by Census data showing people and jobs mo\ing closer to each other in the 
suburbs. 

Flexibility ie Good 

More flexibility in the use of time is a good thing for people, for companies, and for 
America. For example, in urban areas, it's great to be able to stop working at five p.m. 
and transition within a few minutes to ones personal life, instead of fighting traffic in a 
grinding commute that lasts until six p m. More flexibility in the use of places is a good 
thing, too. such as the opportunity which telecommuting offers to pro\ade entry-level 
Federal jobs located next to vocational schools m the poorest neighborhoods of'the 
Washington DC metropolitan areft, or on Native American lands in the Western states. 
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Unintended Consequences 

At the same time, flexibility is leading to socially perverse consequences, such as a 
blurring of the boundaries between the work life demands of the high-pressure, 
high-speed, 24-hour, competitive global economy and a personal hfe that allows children, 
the elderly, non-work friends, spouses, and other significant personal relationships to get 
the attention they need and deserve. Will the availabUity of telecommuting cause an 
expansion of working hours at the expense of personal time? I am concerned, since 
average working hours are tending to increase in the U.S. 

Furthermore, flexibility in work locations unaccompanied by appropriate public 
policies for land use, housing, education, and training is leading to a further geographic 
separation of socio-economic classes and a more divided America. This problem is 
exemplified by suburbanization of jobs and disinvestment in declining central cities. 



Federal Responsibility 

Tho good side of telecommuting cannot be responsibly disconnected from these 
unintended bad consequences of flexibility, especially in the efforts of the Federal 
Government. More than cheerleading is called for. The bad does not require that 
telecommuting be restricted, because it is good in so many ways, and offers so much 
potential for a better American way of life. Rather, telecommuting should be viewed as a 
popular, producti\ity-enhancing phenomenon necessitating policy improvements which 
prevent or mitigate adverse consequences. 

Federal Focal Point for Teleconimutiag 

With regard to HR 5082, in my view, it is inappropriate to charter the U.S. 
Department of Com.merce in general, or the National Telecommunications and 
Information Admmistration in particular, as an "action agency" for promoting 
telecommuting. T'heir perspective, derived from their missions, is t' "row. 1 he 
Departments of 7*ransportation and Energy and Labor are also too na^ iy focused to 
manage by themselves the public interest in a phenomenon with such multi-faceted 
consequences and opportunities for benefit. I support my colleague Ed Risse's call for a 
limited'tei'm inter-ag^ncy Federa) Task Force on telecommuting io shape Federal action 
in the I990*s In pddition to the agencies named already. 1 recommend inclusion of 
Agriculture, HUD, HHS, Education, EPA, FEMA, GSA, 0PM. NSF, and SBA. 

Federal Support of Rwiearch 

I believe the most important Federal role is the support of fundamental research on 
the consequences and opportunities in increasing nexibihty in the use of time and space, 
of which telecommuting is a piece. For example, this would be a proper subject of 
comprehensive study by the Congressional Office of Technology Assessment. The UTA is 
capable of conducting a broad, objective multi-disciplinary study of telecommuting which 
would place this phenomenon in the context of technology, economic, and social t-ends 
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and national needs. On the executive side, I recommend that the National Science 
Foundation be charged by Ck)ngress with taking a new multi-disciplinary look at 
telecommuting to discover new knowledge that would benefit the nation. NSF 
supported pioneering work on telecommuting in the 1970s and early 1980s, and could 
now usefully revisit the topic, broadly defmed to encompass the any-time, any-place 
economy that is our future. 

EzistlDg Orgviicationi 

In the meantime, telephone companies, computer companies, consulting Hrms suc'i as 
Global Telematics and SYNERGY/Planning Inc., the existing grass-roots Telecommuting 
Advisory Councils in various regions, state governments like Virginia and Washington, 
university bodies such as the Institute for Transportation Studies at University of 
California Davis, and other organizations are collectively quite capable of maintaining 
national momentum in telecommuting applications. An exception in the coverage of 
existing institutions is concern for disadvantaged people and regions, covered last in my 
statement. 

Federal Telecommuting Centers 

Turning to the second part of HR 5082, 1 do support Federal investment in new 
telecommuting centers for its own workforce, as long as this investment is aimed at 
improving the long-term cost-effectiveness of the Federal operations whose workers will 
be relocated. This economically sound aim is in contrast to creating a cost-be-damned. 
uneconomic demonstration of telecommuting technique without line agency interest and 
follow-through. This second type of demonstration would be repetitious and 
unnecessary in light of the telecommuting center demonstrations already carried out by 
the Hawaii and Washington State Governments. Rather than placing the management of 
federal telecommuting satellite centers in i telecommunications policy shop such as 
NTIA, I recommend that implementation be carried out by Federal program managers 
who are already working on telecommuting and shared facilities, in programs such as 
Flexiplace in 0PM or the Cooperative Administrative Support Unit (CASU) program 
within GSA- Funded line agency commitments to deploy some of their personnel into the 
centers should be obtained early in the planning process. 

Relationship to Telecommunicationa Infrastructure 

Finally, let me emphasize that the growth of telecommuting, and the growth in the 
capabilities of America's telecommvmications are mutually reinforcing. A growth in the 
demand for either will increase demand for more of the other, as a long-run proposition. 
If HR 5082 results in a successful, well-publicized, institutionalized telecommuting 
experience for the Federal Government, I predict that the news would stimulate 
additional telecommuting in both the private and public sector. This new telecommuting 
would lead to new telecommunications purchases by the telecommuting practitioners, and 
in turn lead to further telecommunications Infrastructure investment. 
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Di&advuitaged People and Regions 

As an extension of concepts in H.R. 5082, 1 recommend that the Congress give 
additional consideration to finding the best geographic places all across America to target 
stimulation of telecommuting and telecommunications infrastructure. In the current 
climate, I judge that using telecommuting and telecommunications investments to build 
human capacity in areas where large numbers of economically disadvantaged people live 
would be important for our country. The stimulation of more human thought about how 
to seize telecommuting opportunities is even more important than the 
telecommunications infrastructure multiplier. A focus on people suggests a larger 
investment, directed at mo/e areas of the country, to achieve more local visibility. There 
are linkages to current economic development and rural development programs in EDA 
and USDA which I recommend be examined before moving forward. 

Thank you for this opportunity to provide ideas and information. 
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